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Building a Better Fut 
"9 
for Your Child 
ANY a farmer in the past few years has ly the privilege of fighting a long, losing battle. 
laid down his pencil, looked across the Most could not even do this much. 
table at his wife, and, with a gesture toward the No farm family, even the most prosperous, 
figure-covered sheets before him, said: could give as much to its children in recent years 

‘“We’re going to be ‘way short.’’ And then, as as did the poverty-stricken pioneer families of 
he glanced toward the bedroom where the boy an early day. Those early settlers gave the boy a 
slept, he has added: rifle, a horse and a plow and started him west. 

tte “Tf I can’t make it—with the start I had— That was not much, but the rest of the gift 
what will happen to Dick when he grows up ?’’ made up for it. They gave him also hope and 
5a There was a deeper despair, for most parents, opportunity. Few could manage to provide a 
in the thought of the future of their boys and modest equipment for a boy in the days just 
en girls than in the discouragement over their own past. None could give him the right to hope. 
immediate financial prospects. Many kept ask- The New Deal has given back that right. Hope 
ing themselves: ‘‘What kind of a world is this and opportunity are again the legacy of farm 
for our boys and girls to grow up in?”’ youth. As the pioneers of old fought with In- 
ou Many parents have endured a good deal in dians and savage beasts and untamed land to 
50 being forced to see children going to school with win security, so the farm youth of today has 
. thin, patched clothing, going barefoot till frost enemies to fight and difficulties to overcome be- 
+ to save shoes, going without many comforts and fore the age of confusion is changed into an age 
. some necessities. But even this has been less of order and balaneed abundance. 
hard to bear than the black dread. of the future. 

‘What happens to a child who grows up in a ET we know now that this change can be 
world where the independent farmer has no made. We know that the resources of our 
chance, where farmer wars with farmer in un- nation and the skill of its people make it possible 
restricted, cut-throat competition in production, for us to raise the average standard of living to 
where deflation makes debts and taxes heavier, two or three times what it has ever been in our 
where industrial stagnation offers no opening most prosperous times. 
for the farmer forced off his:farm? We know also that we can achieve this better 

Parents, looking ahead, have shuddered at living only by social planning, by cooperation 
their responsibility for lives that might turn out among producers, instead of cut-throat enmity. 
to be hopeless and embittered. Already, it has been proved that cooperating 

farmers, working thru county production con- 

ANY a father and mother has looked down trol associations, can add millions to farm in- 

at the calm, unlined face of a sleeping come. It has been proved that control of the 
child and dreaded to think of this boy, haggard price level in the interest of the nation can light- 
and desperate and homeless at twenty, or of this en debt burdens. It has been proved that plan- 
girl as the unhappy wife of a vagrant laborer. ning in industry ean abolish child labor, increase 

‘*We can’t help them!’’ This was the admis- workers’ incomes and raise living standards. 
sion that hurt most. Farm parents have always We are trying to work our way out of the age 
prided themselves en giving their children a of greed and confusion into the age of coopera- 
good start. But what seeurity for a child could a tion and social planning. When farmers study 
parent purchase in this new age the new national problems, when they work with 
of confusion ? their neighbors in county associations, when they 

Perhaps those who remained forget neighborhood feuds and sectional jealous- 
well-to-do could buy the boy a ies in order to work for national betterment, 
farm. But as long as mone- they are working to create a social order in 
tary manipulations drove prices which all our people can share fully in 
down, as long as farmers fought a balanced abundance, and in which the 
each other to produce and sell farm boys and girls we love will have 
too many goods on a congested a chance to lead secure and happy and 
market, such a gift meant mere- useful lives. 
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An Energy Producing Foo 


In Easily Digested and Delicious Form! 


No need to tell a farm mother 
anything about wheat! She knows 
it’s the most nourishing of all the 
cereals, and the most valuable 
from a diet standpoint! 

That’s why farm mothers all 
over this big country of ours feed 
their families Shredded Wheat, 
milk, and fresh fruit at least one 
meal a day. 

Shredded Wheat is whole wheat 
—double cooked—boiled and 
baked—ready to eat. Nothing 
has been added—nothing has 
been taken away. That’s why it 
gives you and your family the 
carbohydrates needed for hard 
work, the proteins for tissue 
building, mineral salts for bone 











A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY & 


structure, vitamins to help resist 
disease, and bran to keep you 
regular. 

You'll find that the family likes 
to eat Shredded Wheat—it tastes 
so good! You'll be glad to know, 
especially in hot weather, that it’s 
easily digested—never lies heavy 
on the stomach. The shape of its 
fibers lets the digestive juices do 
their work in the shortest possi- 
ble time. As for nourishment, 
well, one Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
gives you as much nourishment 
as a whole bowl of home-cooked 
hot cereal. 

Start your family on Shredded 
Wheat today and see what it does 
for them in health and happiness! 
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He Stole Flax 


H. W. Wendt, of Springfield, Minn., 
was surprised one morning last Janu- 
ary when he went to the granary and 
discovered some one had been there 
and taken fourteen bushels of flax. 

After looking for clues, he phoned 
to the sheriffs in the counties near- 
by, and then took a sample of the 
flax and started to check with the 
elevators which handled flax. At 
Springfield, it was discovered that 
some of this particular variety of 
flax had been disposed of by Henry 
Bakker. The sheriff was soon on 
Pakker’s trail, and he was arrested 
and held for the May session of the 
court. 

On May 28, Judge A. H. Emerson 
heard the case. Bakker admitted his 
guilt, and was sentenced to one year 
and six months in the state prison at 
Stillwater. 

Since Wendt is a Service Bureau 
member, a reward has been paid to 
him for his good work in promptly 
reporting the case and helping the 
officers to round up the thief. 


Watch What You Sign! 

A recent report from northern 
Towa tells of how a fellow called on 
a farmer and asked him to sign a 
card so that the stranger could have 
a special catalog sent to him. The 
farmer, without thinking, wrote his 
name on the blank, and the next day 
discovered that the stranger had 
used the signature as a copy to forge 
a check. 

We have many times urged sub- 
scribers to read what they sign and 
to beware of signing any papers for 
strangers. If any one has any good 
reason to get your name and address, 
he will be willing to show his cre- 
dentials as to who he is and why he 
is calling. Investigate first and save 
trouble later. 





Take Care of Machinery 

Just as a housekeeper may be 
judged by the neatness of her house, 
so the farmer may be judged by the 
plow left in the furrow, the harrow 
in the field, or the rake in the hedge- 
row. 

Taking care of farm machinery 
requires a shed and a shop, and also 
the full use of them. A cheap shed 
can be built from old telephone 
poles, old boards and corrugated 
sheet-iron. It does not need a con- 
crete floor, rolling doors or tight 
sides. In fact, the cheaper it can 
be built, the better. Most farmers 
can not afford to add to already high 
overhead costs of farm machinery 
by building expensive sheds. 

A repair shop is also needed, in 
which to clean, repair and overhaul 
farm equipment. 


Name Federal Conciliators 


Federal conciliators for nearly ey- 
ery county in Iowa were appointed 
last week by judges, as required un- 
der the Frazier-Lemke amendments 
to the federai bankruptcy act. Others 
will be named as soon as the judges 
can find proper representatives. 

Under this new law, a farmer, bur- 
dened with excessive debts, must 
present to the federal court a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, asking that he 
be adjudged bankrupt, and then ask 
the right to retain possession of the 
property and buy it back under the 
law’s provisions. Second, it is nec- 
essary for the farmer to ask the 
court to place his case in the hands 
of the conciliator and that the prop- 
erty be appraised. 

Following this, the creditors are 
given a chance to settle with the 
farmer on the present day appraisal 
value, as approved by the court, and 
if such an agreement is reached, then 
the farmer begins to buy back his 
property by paying 1 per cent the 
first year, 2% per cent the next two 
years, and 5 per cent the next two. 

In case the creditors do not agree, 
a five-year moratorium begins, and 
the farmer must pay a reasonable 
rental, approved by the court, just 
as is provided under the present 
Icwa law. At the end of five years, 
he has the right to buy the farm at 
the appraised valuation. 

Farmers who feel they can be 
helped under this law should get in 
touch with their county conciliators, 
who can explain details of the act. 





All-lowa Jersey Show 


Continuation of the all-lowa Jersey 
cattle show and expansion of the 
Jersey classes to provide open com- 
petition for Jersey breeders thruout 
the United States, was announced 
recently by officials in charge of 
preparations for the 1934 dairy cattle 
show at the Iowa State Fair. 

Plans for the all-lowa show will be 
carried out along the same lines as 
were followed in 1933. Parish shows 
are to be held in each of the seven 
districts of the state, and the win- 
ners in these parishes will be formed 
into a parish herd, to be brought to 
the Iowa State Fair for the final 
state-wide competition in August. A 
total of $1,050 in cash prizes will be 
provided in the Iowa show, of which 
$250 will be contributed by the Iowa 
Jersey Breeders’ Association. 

In addition to the offerings in the 
all-lowa Jersey show, the state fair 
Management has provided $800 in 
cash prizes for open competition. 

The dairy cattle show as a whole 
will be one of the most complete 
witnessed at the state fair in recent 
years, Superintendent H. L. Pike has 
announced. 











Please be sure to get the package with the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the N. B. C. Uneeda Seal. 
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to our subscribers at no charge: 


O The Truth About Lye 

(1) Talks on Turkey Diseases 
() First Aid to Baby Chicks 
(1) Farm Sanitation 

1 Vacation Literature 

0 Vaccination Simplified 


Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Things You Want to Know 


Many farmers make a specialty of sending to various experiment 
stations for bulletins along lines that interest them. These collections 
of bulletins are often among the most important of a farmer's tools. 
It will pay to supplement these station bulletins with some of the ex- 
cellent booklets put out by manufacturers in their special fields. Here 
is a list of titles of booklets prepared by such companies and available 


Check the booklet you want, with your name and address below, 
clip and mail to Free Booklet Department, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
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O Scientific Poultry Feeding 

O Calf Feeding 

() Chick Pointers 

O How to Treat Coccidiosis 

C1] Prevention of Pox, Canker and 
Roup 
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WALLACE PUR Rina COMPANY 


Peblished ow other Saturday, at 
1912 Des Moines, lowa. 
Copy’ ht, eTyts ‘by the Wallace Pub- 
*Copyrgnt, 103 l persons are warned 
against reproducing any part of the con- 
tents rs this feet Fy wincat giving credit 
by adding: Wal al Me — ond 
lowa Homestead, Des Moines. lowa.”’ 
Subscription price, postpaid, $1. 00 for 
two years, bi-weekly. Canadian subscrip- 
tion, $4.50; other foreign countries, 
$2.50 for two years. 
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Ht armers Are Called on 





uard 


Wallace Warns of Attempts to Destroy Farm Program 


ADISON, WIS.—Speaking direetly to 
thousands of representatives from 


farmer cooperatives at the American 
Institute of Cooperation here, and over the 
air to many more farmers thruout the mid- 
west, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace declared flatly that it would be economic 
suicide for the American farmer to abandon 
his program of production eontrol until there 
had been enough time to show how far the 
new tariff bargaining aet could go in restor- 
ing agricultural exports. 

Secretary Wallace declared his belief that 
the new tariff act would bring about a grad- 
ual expansion of farm exports, but he warned 
his audience that this expansion would neces- 
sarily be slow. Even with the best of good 
fortune in this field, it seemed probable that 
wheat and pork exports would never again 
be as large as they were ten years ago. 

‘‘Under the new tariff act,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
president is authorized to enter into trade 
agreements with foreign countries, and, in 
connection therewith, to reduee—or increase 
—any existing tariff rate by as much as 50 
per cent. I especially stress the words ‘in 
onnection therewith,’ beeause it has been 
erroneously assumed by some that the act 
authorizes the president, simply at will, 
alter any rate by 50 per cent, without refer- 
ence to tariff negotiations with foreign coun- 
Not only must the changes in rates 

limited to agreements entered into with 
foreign countries; but, in addition, since the 
purpose of the act is to inerease foreign trade, 
we must suppose that most, if not all, of the 
changes in rates will in fact be downward.”’ 


Where It Should Begin 


After outlining the methods by which the 
United States might agree to reduce tariffs 
and accept imports of goods competing with 
overprotected commodities produced by in- 
efficient domestic industries in return for 
larger exports of farm products, Secretary 
Wallace indicated where he thought tariff 
cutting to favor farm exports should begin. 
He said: 

‘We should be most ready to make conces- 
sions on those commodities in which our pro- 
cuctive abilities are least effeetive. Our most 
ineffective industries are those which need 
highest degree of tariff protection to en- 

ble them to meet foreign competition. In 
g eneral, therefore, our aim should be to re- 
duce those tariff duties which have the high- 
est ad valorem equivalent. The tariff com- 
mission has compiled a list of over 650 articles 
on which tariff rates exceeded 50 per cent 
ad valorem in 1931. In nearly half of these 
items, the rate exceeded 75 per cent, and in 
nearly 100 eases it exceeded 100 per cent. In 
1932, when prices were lower, the number of 
cases must have been greater. I will surely 
not be called an extremist if I say that a rate 
ot duty which is more than 50 per cent ad 
valorem places a very heavy burden of proof 
on the industry which tries to justify it.”’ 

Secretary Wallace went on to say: 

‘‘Sinee the inerease in foreign purchasing 
power resulting from these tariff negotiations 
will be slow at best, the farmers of the United 
States will have to hold fast to the present 
adjustment machinery until that foreign mar- 
ket is reopened. W hether that will be two. 
five or ten years, no one ean predict. But 
unless and until that does happen, it would 
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The Processing Tax 


If you permit the processing tax to be 
destroyed, and if no adequate substitute is 
provided, then the adjustment act is thru, 
and so is farm relief. 

Let me make a pretty safe prediction: 
If prices of farm products are not as high 
this winter as most farmers think they 
ought to be, certain processors and poli- 
ticians and metropolitan newspapers will 
take advantage of that feeling among 
farmers to launch a vigorous attack on 
the processing tax, saying, of course, that 
the tax is responsible for the low prices; 
but if, on the other hand, prices of farm 
products are up, if the feeling among the 
farmers is one of encouragement, then 
you may be sure that the opposition will 
begin to stir up consumers for the attack 
on the processing tax, saying, of course, 
that the tax is responsible for the high 
prices. 

Any way you look at it, the processing 
tax is going to be in the limelight this 
coming year. If opponents of the tax can’t 
get farmers to join the battle against it, 
then they will probably get consumers. 
And yet, no one, to my knowledge, has 
suggested any other practicable way to 
finance an adjustment program.—Henry 
A. Wallace. 








be disastrous to revert to the old happy-go- 
lueky way of plowing up the fence corners 
and shipping the product off to Europe for 
whatever it would bring. 

‘‘In urging farmers to hold on to the cen- 
tralizing powers of the agricultural adjust- 
ment act, I am not shutting the door against 
changes and modifications in that legislation 
or in the administration of it. The signifi- 
eant thing for farmers to notice, however, is 
the source and the strength of the opposition 
to any changes designed to improve the ad- 
justment act. That opposition, coming large- 
ly from processors, was effective enough this 
spring to prevent the passage of certain vital 
amendments. Doubtless the next big push of 
the opposition will be to repeal the act itself. 

‘‘That will not always be admitted in so 
many words. The attack will be preceded 
by honeyed words of concern for the farmer; 
it will be made to appear that some minor 
operation on the act—the removal of the pro- 
cessing tax, for instance—would remove a 
depressing influence from the market for 
farm products. The opposition will eall that, 
I say, a minor operation; actually, it might 
be the death-blow. 

“Tf you permit the processing tax to be de- 
stroyed, and if no adequate substitute is 
provided, then the adjustment act is thru, 
and so is farm relief... . 

‘‘T ean understand why processors don’t 
like the tax—nobody expected they would. It 
would be a strange spectacle, however, if 
farmers turn on the processing tax. Strange, 
but thoroly possible. It is true that farmers 
are the beneficiaries of the tax, and that, if 
there is no tax, there will be no benefit pay- 
ments. I ean not believe any great number of 


farmers want to do away with benefit pay- 
ments; nor do I believe they want to diseard 
the processing tax, provided they understand 
that it is the means of providing benefit pay- 
ments. 

‘The great difficulty, just now, is that 
many do not understand that connection be- 
tween the tax and the benefit payment. I 
have been amazed at the fact that many other- 
wise well informed persons in Washington 
and elsewhere do not understand that con- 
nection. They forget, for example, that the 
farmer who cooperates in an adjustment pro- 
gram receives not only the market price for 
all his crop, but a benefit payment on top of 
that for part of his production. When we 
say the farm price of wheat is 75 cents, there- 
fore, we ought to remember that to the eo- 
operating farmer the price is 75 cents on all 
his crop plus about 28 cents a bushe! on 54 
per cent of his production. And when we 
scowl at the fact that hog prices are still below 
$5, we forget that the cooperating producer 
gets close to $2.25—the amount of the pro- 
cessing tax—in addition. We all want that 
market price itself to get closer to fair ex- 
change value, but until it gets there, the ben- 
efit payment provided by ‘the processing tax 
makes up most of the difference. 

‘*At the same time, you have heard ‘or read 
complaints from farmers that the hog tax is 
being passed back to them, and there have 
been complaints from processors that the tax 
was a severe burden to them.... 


They Don’t All Pay It 


‘‘Tf the consumer pays the tax, the pack- 
er and the farmer do not. If the farmer pays 
it, the packer and the consumer do not. Most 
of the time, as a matter of fact, our studies 
show that the consumer pays most of the tax. 

‘‘There have been periods, I fully appre- 
ciate, when some of the hog tax was undoubt- 
edly paid by the farmer. Before control of 
produetion ‘becomes effective, the existence 
of large supplies of pork and lard on the 
market probably create a greater tendency 
to pass the tax back to the producer. If you 
look at the whole period from January thru 
May, however, in 1934, as compared with 
1933, you must conclude that the hog adjust- 
ment program has been working according to 
schedule. Thus, receipts from hog sales in 
the first five months of 1933 totaled $180,- 
000,000, and for the corresponding period of 
1934 they totaled about $187,000,000, a slight 
increase. The point is that to this 1934 total 
must be added the price equivalent of the pro- 
cessing tax for the five months, or $80,500,- 
000. Add $80,500,000 to $187,000,000, and 
you find that returns from hogs during this 
period in 1934 will yield 47 per cent more 
than in the same period in 1933. The only 
qualification necessary, of course, is that the 
$80,500,000 collected in processing taxes goes 
in benefit payments only to those producers 
who have agreed to cooperate in the adjust- 
ment program. 

“Even if the producer did pay a large part 
of the tax in the form of a lower market price, 
the tax would be returned to him—if he were 
a cooperator—in benefit payments; and a 
similar arrangement was ardently urged by 
farmers themselves at the time they were 
fighting for an equalization fee. I can not 
believe that any farmer who understands the 
connection between (Continued on pege 10) 
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Outlook CREAGE reduction 
and drouth in west- 

For the 1934 ern states have brought 

Corn Crop the probable corn crop 


for this year down to 
2.113,137,000 bushels, according to the July 1 
crop report. This is the smallest corn crop 
prospect since 1930. 

Acreage reduction accounts for much of the 
decrease, since the total acreage (including 
corn for grain and corn for fodder) is 87.7 
per cent of the 1932-33 average. Production 
will be about 80.5 per cent of the 1932-33 
average production. In the north-central 
states, acreage is down 18 per cent and pro- 
duction is down 23.6 per cent. 

Estimates of production at this time of 
year are likely to be less accurate than usual, 
because of the unusually spotty condition of 
the crop, and because some of the corn in- 
eluded in the report was planted for fodder 
on non-contracted acres, and will not be har- 
vested for grain. It is possible, therefore, 
that the final crop of corn actually harvested 
for grain may be less than the July 1 esti- 
mate, even if the weather is favorable from 
now on. 

So far as the different states are concerned, 
the eastern corn belt seems close to normal in 
yield per acre, while the western corn belt has 
snffered some losses from drouth. Iowa leads, 
as usual, both in total yield and in yield per 
acre. Some dry spots in Iowa, however, have 
pulled down the prospective yield below the 
ten-year average. 

A summary of the July 1 report for the 
principal corn growing states follows: 








July 1 Est.’34 10-Year 

State— Estimate Av. Yield Average 
ile sls Le 324,000,000 36.0 39.0 
filinois ........ 244,720,000 35.0 35.0 
Minnesota 122,264,000 29.0 32.4 
Nebraska 179,613,000 21.0 25.1 
Kansas .. 73,444,000 14.0 20.3 
Missouri 129,188,000 26.5 27.0 
I cite ude sutians ie 137,270,000 37.0 34.2 
SG Since . 97,206,000 34.0 35.6 
South Dakota 43,401,000 11.5 24.0 





Since July 1, the condition of corn in Iowa 
has apparently improved ; there has been little 
change in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, while 
corn has lost ground in parts of Nebraska, 
Missouri and Kansas. 

In the first two weeks of July, Iowa re- 
ceived almost double the normal amount of 
rainfall, while temperatures were only three 
degrees higher than average. Northwestern 
Iowa received over four inches of rain, north- 
central Iowa (which had been very low on 
moisture) got over two inches, northeastern 
Iowa got close to four inches, the strip thru 
the center of the state from east to west got 
over three inches. Southern Iowa fared the 
worst, with only an inch average. 

Ohio, Indiana and Illinois seeured about 
normal rainfall, but Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska were short. On temperature, Ohio 
and Indiana were a little hotter than average, 
but temperatures in Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas went up around eight degrees above 
normal. Illinois shared in some of this hot 
weather, but more adequate rainfall kept the 
crop from being hurt as much as in the west- 
ern states. 


VERY election year 
for a long time, the 
editors of this farm pa- 
per have preached a ser- 
mon which goes like 
this: Don’t vote for township, county or 
state officials because they are Republicans 
or Democrats, but because they are well fitted 
to discharge the duties of the offices they are 
running for. 
The views of a sheriff on the tariff are of 
no importance; his ability to eatch thieves 
and maintain order is of the greatest impor- 


When Party 
Labels Should 
Not Count 


r 


tance. Yet some candidates for county offices 
seem to think they are running for president 
of the United States, and debate national is- 
sues quite as seriously as if their election 
or defeat had some real bearing on national 
affairs. 

The same thing is often true of candidates 
for the legislature and for other state offices. 
The issues of the campaign should be state 
issues. What the representative from Blank 
county happens to think about the treaty with 
Colombia or the TVA may be interesting, 
but his views have no more significance than 
the views of any other citizen. He’ll never 
get a chance to cast a vote on either when he 
sits in the state legislature. His views on 
taxation, and on state and county govern- 
ment, are important. There, he will have 
power to do something. 

We suggest, as we have suggested many 
times before, that a Republican candidate or 
a Democratic candidate for local office, who 
makes a campaign that specializes in howling 
either for or against whatever national ad- 
ministration is in power should be gravely 
suspected of not knowing much about the job 
he is running for. If he knows anything about 
the job he wants to fill, let him talk about 
that. If he doesn’t know anything about it, 
and admits the fact by talking about other 
issues, the voters can well take this as a reec- 
ommendation to vote for his opponent. 

‘When we come to candidates for congress, 
of course we have a different situation. Here, 
national issues ought to be discussed. Every 
candidate for congress in a farm district 
should make it clear how he stands on recip- 
rocal tariffs, on retirement of marginal land, 
on stabilized currency, end on adjustment of 
production to demand. 

Even here, however, we have some doubts 
as to the importance of the party label. Tho, 
as a rule, Democrats in congress have made 
a good record on farm issues, we have seen 
some Democrats vote with the Board of Trade 
and the livestock exchanges against the farmer 
in the past session, and we have seen some 
Republicans line up with President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Wallace on the farm side. 

The main thing here is for the farm voter 
to make the congressional candidate declare 
himself as an Old Dealer or a New Dealer. 
If he wants to go back to 1932, if he prefers 
10-cent corn and $2 hogs, and if he intends 
to secure these blessings for his constituents 
by wiping out the New Deal farm legislation, 
these facts should be made known now in- 
stead of after election. Farmers have their 
work eut out for them this summer in seeing 
that there is no misunderstanding of the 
position of congressional candidates on these 
points when we go to the polls this fall. 


Where Do YEAR ago, when 

corn belt farmers 
We Go From were anxiously discuss- 
Here? ing the ways by which 


they might take advan- 
tage of the agricultural adjustment act and 
stop producing the excess supplies of pork 
and corn that were wrecking the market, the 
editors of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead noticed that in every meeting there 
was a general agreement that, in the long run, 
production, not only of pork but of beef, dairy 
products, mutton and poultry, could be con- 
trolled most easily and simply by limiting 
the number of acres that were put in culti- 
vated crops. 

We had expected some big eattle and hog 
feeders to protest, since this plan meant fore- 
ing up feed prices. Quite to the contrary, 
man after man got up to say: ‘‘We make 
more money when feed is high than we do 
when cheap feed brings overproduction and 
low prices in livestock.”’ 


For the long-time program, therefore, these 
farmers expressed the belief that eventually 
one contract providing for reduction of acre- 
age in cultivation, and without any restric- 
tions as to livestock production or as to the 
use of the cultivated acreage, would enable 
farmers to keep production close to demand, 
build up fertility, raise farm product prices 
and increase farm income. 

For the short-time program, however, they 
agreed that something would have to be done 
in a direct way for the livestock man, and 
particularly for the pork producer. That was 
why, in the end, corn belt farmers recom- 
mended that benefits be paid both for corn 
acreage reduction and for reduction in hog 
numbers. 

The result is now history. Hog production 
has been cut. We are sure of fair hog prices 
for the next eighteen months. While cattle 
men were never dependent on the export mar- 
kets, and hence had a smaller correction to 
make in supply, cheap feed had also led them 
into overproduction. The present cattle buy- 
ing program is helping that situation. 

We are now almost ready, therefore, to take 
up again the long-time program that corn 
belt farmers discussed a year ago. They fig- 
ured then that we might go ahead on that 
plan just as soon as we had got hog produc- 
tion trimmed down. What they overlooked 
was that the cotton and wheat programs run 
thru the crop year of 1935, so that it will 
hardly be possible to put everything together 
in one contract until the fall of 1935. 

It seems, then, that in the field of livestock 
production and of feed grain production, we 
must have another one-year program before 
all the control plans can be joined together. 

What should that one-year program in- 
clude? Last year, farmers suggested that corn 
acreage be rented by the government and 
that the funds for renting be derived from 
processing taxes on corn and on the different 
kinds of livestock in which corn eventually 
finds its way to market. 

This year, in the light of the experience of 
past months, some farmers would prefer to 
put all acreage in feed grains under contract 
and not corn only. Most would insist on a 
continuation of the corn loan program, partly 
to provide a safety reserve in ease of drouth 
and partly to support the market at the 
period when new corn begins to go to the 
elevator. Many also believe that the con- 
tracted acreage should be held out of use, 
planted to pasture and green manure crops, 
but should be made available as a drouth re- 
serve in case we run into a bad season. On 
processing taxes, the view has been expressed 
that if we put a moderate tax on all the feed 
grains and on all the livestock and livestock 
products that result from the use of feed 
grains, ample funds could be secured. 

Ideas like these and many others are being 
turned in by county corn-hog committees te 
the AAA. At this stage of the game, none of 
us should be too sure that our own pet pre- 
scription is the right one. As was the case 
last year, we shall probably see a dozen dif- 
ferent combinations discussed before we hit 
on the one that seems best. 


For the HE supporters of the 

old gold standard 
Honest and the old dishonest 
Dollar dollar have been silent 


for some months, but 
now we are beginning to hear the complaint 
that nobody knows what the new dollar is 
really worth, and that we should go back to 
the old gold standard and to what these peo- 
ple call ‘‘stable currency.”’ 
The chart on the next page shows just how 
stable the old gold dollar was. It was a jump- 
ing-jack dollar. Assuming that the 1926 
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dollar would buy 100 units of goods, the 1913 
dollar would buy 144, the 1920 dollar 63 and 
the 1932 doliar 153 units. 

What farmers have demanded for years and 
what the administration is moving to secure 
is a dollar that will have approximately the 
same purchasing power from one generation 
to another. Plainly enough, the first step is 
to get the dollar to somewhere near the same 
value it had when the majority of debts were 
contracted. The farm position for years has 
been that the 1926 price level was the point 
at which to aim. 

Once the 1926 price level is attained, then 
every effort should be made to keep the aver- 
age of all commodity prices at that point. 
This does not mean, of course, that the price 
of every commodity will be at the 1926 aver- 
age. In the farm field, the products whose 
production we have under control may run 
above the 1926 average; the 


against its second phase of stabilizing the 
price level. 

Right now, the farm program for the Hon- 
est Dollar should consist in supporting the 
administration in its present efforts to push 
the price level up gradually and in getting 
new legislation that will put into law the 
president’s declared purpose of maintaining 
stable purchasing power for the dollar and 
that will give new powers for keeping pos- 
sible booms under control. 

Those people who want to go back to the 
old gold standard and the jumping-jack do!- 
lar of 1913-1933, will no doubt continue to 
oppose the whole program. To be perfectly 
consistent, of course, they should urge also 
the use of a yardstick that would be 18 inches 
long one year and 40 inches long the next. 
Money should be a stable and accurate meas- 
uring stick. For the first time in our history, 
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as distinguished from emergency expenses, 
have been cut down and are well under in- 
come. 

2. Altho the national debt has increased 
$4,500,000,000, the government’s assets have 
been increased by as much. Profits from de 
valuation of the dollar, an increase in the 
treasury’s cash balance and new investments 
by the RFC equal $4,500,000,000. 

Actually, therefore, there has been no real 
increase in the national debt in 1933-34. The 
debt has gone up, but asset; have gone up to 
the same degree. 

These two facts are of great importanee. In 
the first place, holding down of expenses for 
permanent departments indicates that when 
emergency expenditures can be chopped off, 
the federal government will be costing less 
than for some years. In the second place, a 
debt increase that is balanced by an inerease 
in assets is not very serious. If 








products not under control 
may go below. That is a mat- 
ter for the farm program and 
not for the monetary policy 140 





to settle. What can be done, 
thru monetary control, is to rn 
keep the price level of all com- | s 
modities, averaged together, at | E 
somewhere near the same | Ral 
point. That this is not an im- || 3 
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possible ideal is proved by the 
ability of Sweden in doing this 
very thing for the last several 90 
years. 

The farm program—and the 
program of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration — has therefore 
been to force up the price level 
to the 1926 figure and to hold 
it there. How has the program 
been going? 

Since the low point in 1933, 
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The Jumping-Jack Dollar 


Some opponents of the Honest Dollar are urging that we go back 


you owe $4,500 more than last 
year, but at the same time have 
$1,000 more in the bank than a 
vear ago, goods on hand that 
can be sold for a profit of 
$2,800, and gilt-edged mort- 
gages worth $700, you would 
not feel that vou were $4,500 
worse off than a vear ago. That 
is exactly the situation of the 
federal government. It owes 
$4,500,000.000 more than a 
year ago, but it has a treasury 
balanee about $1,000,000,000 
|} greater than a year ago, has 
| devaluation profits of $2,800,- 
|} 000, and holds, thru the RFC, 
stock worth 





$700,000,000. 

For the current year, July 
1, 1934, to June 30, 1935, ordi- 
nary expenses will hold about 


the general price level of all to the old gold standard and what they call ‘‘stable eurrency.”’ This the same, revenues will in- 
commodities has gone up 26 | chart shows how stable the old gold dollar was. The solid line shows || crease more than $1,000,000,- 


per cent. It is now 75 per || the changes in the average price of all commodities; the dotted line 
shows the changes in the buying power of the dollar. 
dollar that would buy 100 units of goods in 1926 would buy 144 in 
Since yearly averages are used, 
the full extent of the 26 per cent increase from the low point in 1933 
nt is not shown. The chart is reproduced from the book, 
by Yoder and Davies, of the State | 


cent of the 1926 figure. This is 
a tremendous gain, of course, 
and indicates that the pres- 
ent program is delivering the 
goods. Of special interest to 
the farmers is the fact that 
farm prices have gone up since 


1913, 63 in 








to the prese 
‘*Depression and Reecovery,”’ 
University of Iowa. 


1920, and 153 in 1932. 


Note that a 


000, and emergency expendi- 
tures will increase by at least 
$2,000,000,000, and probably 
| more. The national debt next 
i} summer will undoubtedly show 
i} another increase. 

This increase need not have 
any serious effect on our na- 











the low point in 1933, not 26 

per cent, but 64 per cent. Part of this in- 
crease is the result of inflation; part is the 
result of the elimination of some agricultural 
surpluses; part is the result of increased city 
buying power thru industrial revival. 

If, in the last sixteen months, we have 
moved the price level up 26 per cent, how long 
will it take to go the whole route? Possibly 
a year more; possibly twe years. Too rapid 
an increase would jump the cost of living, 
throw wage scales out of balance, invite 
strikes and slow down recovery. <A slow in- 
crease will be better all around. 

The administration now has adequate pow- 
ers to keep the price level moving upward. 
That phase of the farm fight is over. We no 
longer need to campaign for changes in the 
laws designed to permit inflation. 

Some friends of the Honest Dollar now 
feel that we need to secure new weapons to 
make sure that the price level is held steady 
at the 1926 figure, once it is attained. We 
have now available, but unused, an enormous 
volume of bank credit. Once this is released, 
we might have a speculative boom and an up- 
ward rush of prices that would carry the 
price level far beyond 1926 and prepare the 
way for another erash. The administration 
now has the power to control such a boom by 
the use of the rediscount rate and open mar- 
ket operations. Possibly more devices to se- 
cure stability may be needed. 

We may as well realize now that a severe 
struggle will come when the price level surges 
past the 1926 figure. The speculators who 
have sided in with the Honest Dollar move- 
ment in its first phase of inflation are dead 


we are on the way to making it just that. 
If farmers will keep working along the same 
lines they have been following in the cam- 
paign of the last ten years for the Honest 
Dollar, they ean get rid of the jumping-jack 
dollar forever. 


We Receive VERY farmer needs 
to keep an eye on the 


100% on This ee 
spending habits of local, 


Investment state and national gov- 
ernments. He should con- 
sider not only the amounts spent by each, but 
the way in which the funds are raised and the 
purposes for which the money is spent and 
the results of the expenditures in producing a 
net increase in the average incomes of citizens. 
Right now, a good many are looking with 
some concern on the fact that the fiscal year 
1933-34 showed the biggest increase in the 
national debt in any peace time year. The 
debt increase in the last year amounted to 
$4,500,000,000. 

Of course, it should be remembered that 
the federal government has been running be- 
hind for several years. Thruout the Hoover 
administration, the annual deficit increased 
from year to year, not only in emergency ex- 
penditures but also in ordinary operating ex- 
penditures. 

Quite plainly, a nation, like an individual, 
can not go on doing this indefinitely. There 
are, however, some redeeming features about 
the 1933-34 debt increase that give us some 
hope. They are: 

1. Ordinary expenses of the government, 


tional credit, provided it is pos- 
sible to continue to trim down interest charges 
so that the carrying cost of the inereased 
debt will be little larger than that of the old 
one; to have a big surplus from taxes over 
ordinary expenditures to apply on the debt, 
and to use the emergeney expenditures in such 
a way as to stimulate an inerease in national 
income. 

As every farmer knows, it is easier to pay 
off a $60-an-acre mortgage with $6 hogs than 
it is to pay off a $20-an-acre mortgage with 
$2 hogs. In the same way, it is easier to pay 
off a national debt of $27,000,.000.000 (which 
we have now) or a national debt of $30,000,- 
000,000 (which we may have a year from 
now) with a national income of $70,000,000,- 
000, than it is to pay off a national debt of 
$20,000,000,000 with an annual national in- 
come of $50,000,000,000. 

If these emergency expenditures continue 
to sueceed—as they have already succeeded in 
part—in increasing national income to some- 
where near the 1930 level, they will prove a 
very satisfactory investment. Our annual 
national income dropped nearly $40,000,000,- 
000 from 1929 to 1932. If, by inereasing the 
national debt some $10,000,000,000, we ean 
permanently increase the national income by 
even $10,000,000,000 a year, we shall be get- 
ting 100 per cent on the investment. 

Present indications are that the national 
income for 1934 will be at least $10,000,000,- 
000 higher than in 1933. National income for 
1935 will show an even greater increase. It 
looks as if the nation is already making a good 
profit on its investments in recovery and 
reform. 
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Truck Owners 
ATTENTION! 


Let’s trade. We’ll send you a useful present if you'll 
send us some facts about motor trucks. Fill in the answers 
to the questions listed below, mail them to us and we'll 
send you a gift that will repay you for the few minutes 
work. Better do it right now, while you have the paper 
in hand. Clip out this advertisement, fill in the answers 
and mail to Research Department, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 








1. Do you have a motor truck ?...... What month did you buy 
iy peas sanscaweoecce MMR 
Number Cylinders Year or Model 
Wheelbase . Type of Body....... pee oe sees 
Capacity 
Is dual wheel, 6 wheel or trailer equipment used, and if so, 
which? = ee ; haieescae 
2. About how many miles do you drive your truck each year? 


3. What is your most important crop or farm product? 


In what month or months do you use your truck to market it? 


4. What is your second most important crop or farm product? 


In what month or months do you use your truck to market it? 


5. For what other purposes do you use it ?-....02...02.... ec eeeececeeeeeeeeeeeee 

During what months of the year? pice anteaters 
6. Do you intend to buy a truck this fall ?.. 

When do you Ghink Vow Will Buy 10 7 uw c..cccsccc coco scss cc csccccccccccccncecececdevecss 
7. What truck will you buy? Capacity... 

What special equipment? — sie Dee 
8. In your opinion, what changes should be made in motor trucks 


to make them of greater practical value to you? 


If you own more than one truck, please fill in below: 
Make No. of cylinders Year or model 
Capacity 


Wheelbase Type of body 


Is dual wheel, 6 wheel or trailer equipment used, and if so which? 


For what purpose do you use it? Ee eee eee MORE ane 


Do you own a car? What make?........ Rene Seer er ee 
Do you intend to buy a new car this fall? Eco toDeneie eviegeStaenee 


What make of car do you now think you will buy? 


Why? 
Name ee : Town 
County : Cee SS Ge! | NERS eee 























August Seeding of Alfalfa 

The way in which good stands of 
alfalfa and sweet clover have come 
thru the dry weather this year has 
been a great object lesson to many 
farmers thruout the corn belt. Big 
yields of hay and pasture have not, 
ot course, been obtained as compared 
with production in normal seasons, 
but, compared with other hay and 
pasture crops, these two legumes cer- 
tainly have covered themselves with 
glory as drouth resisters of the first 
order. 

Many farmers have undoubtedly 
come to the conclusion that they will 
get their farms in shape to produce 
one or the other of these deep rooted 
piants. They are not only of great 
value in dry years, but equally desir- 
able in normal and even in wet years. 
It is difficult to realize why a much 
larger acreage of these legumes has 
not been grown for some time. Years 
ago, when it was not common knowl- 
edge why alfalfa and sweet clover 
failed on so many soils, there was 
plenty of excuse for a general unwill- 
ingness to experiment with these 
crops, but since it is now so well 
known that they will not grow on 
acid or sour soils, and since every 
cne knows that soil acidity may be 
corrected by liming, there can be no 
reason for holding back any longer, 
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Farm and Keed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


to a lot of expense, and it is doubtful 
whether he ought to allow seed cost 
to stand in his way, especially when 
fifteen pounds per acre is enough 
under favorable conditions. Many 
sew as little as twelve pounds, and 
manage to get good stands. 

August seeded alfalfa on good land, 
under favorable conditions, may be 
expected to produce two and one-half 
to three tons per acre next year, and 
more the following year or two. Look 
ing at seed cost in that way, it is a 
comparatively unimportant matter 
Taking everything into consideration, 
there is probably no crop the farmer 
can grow which will prove more prof- 
itable from the standpoint of feed 
production than alfalfa, to say noth- 
ing about its soil building qualities, 
which will accrue to the farm as a 
very important side issue. 

Sweet Clover This Fall 

Seeding white sweet clover from 
the latter part of July to the first 
part of August is not a common 
practice in lowa; yet it has been 
done successfully for some years. 
The college at Ames, for example, 
has done so every year for twelve or 
fifteen years, and during that time 
there has been but one failure. Many 
who failed to get a stand this spring 
on account of the drouth should not 




















A good stand of alfalfa is a joy to look at and a promise of good 
returns in the future. 


Of course, it costs money to add 
from one to three tons of limestone 
per acre, and that is why every pros- 
pective alfalfa or sweet clover grow- 
er, who does not know how much 
lime his soil contains, should ask his 
county agent or agricultural college 
to test it for him and advise definite- 
ly how many tons will be required 
per acre to put it in shape for these 
ciops without going to the unneces- 
sary expense of adding more than is 
required. 

Assuming that the land is in shape 
to grow alfalfa, and a well pulverized, 
compact seed-bed has been prepared, 
the sooner it is seeded the better. 
Try not to defer the seeding beyond 
August 10. While fields are often 
seeded the latter part of August, late 
seeding should be avoided. The later 
the seed is sown, the less firmly the 
young plants will be established be- 
fore growth ceases, and therefore the 
greater the danger of winter injury. 
June 20 is none too early to sow al- 
falfa, and no doubt much was seeded 
by that time. 

Be sure to take the precaution to 
inoculate the seed with a good com- 
mercial culture, unless the ground 
has produced alfalfa or sweet clover 
during the last two or three years. 

Alfalfa seed is rather expensive 
this year, and many will hesitate to 
pay the price. However, when a man 
has limed his soil and prepared a 
good seed-bed, he has already gone 


hesitate to sow this valuable pasture 
crop this fall. 

It will be ready for pasture, not so 
early as if it had been seeded in the 
spring, but it will not be over a week 
or ten days later, and no other crop 
will produce as much or as valuable 
pasture next summer as will this 
crop. Those who had second year 
sweet clover coming on this spring 
hardly knew that there was a drouth, 
and even if we should have a nor 
mal rainfall next spring, sweet clo 
ver will still lead all other pasture 
crops in feed production. 

Too much can not be said in favor 
of sweet clover for pasture. True, 
if seeded this fall it will go to seed 
next July and will not produce much 
pasture after August 1, but by that 
time one can have a piece of sudan 
grass ready to furnish pasture until 
fall, and thus provide an abundance 
of cheap feed for the entire season. 

The chances are that our reduction 
program for 1935 will be based upon 
taking a certain acreage of corn and 
ether grains out of production, and 
putting more land in pasture and les 
umes, without regulating the number 
of hogs or cattle to be produced, on 
the theory that by reducing the grain 
acreage, hog and cattle production 
will regulate themselves, now that 
we have got rid of our big hog sur- 
plus. If that happens, we shall all 
have to grow more pasture and more 
high class roughage. 
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You must have NON-SKID’ before you can 





—and that’s why the new “G-3”’ All- 


Weather is sweeping the country! 


O wonder Goodyear’s new 

“G-3” All-Weather is a sen- 
sation. People have read the 
dramatic story of its develop- 
ment—they’ve looked at the tire 
itself—and they’ve said, ““Here’s 
the one tire that has what we 
want—more non-skid mileage.” 


You probably know the story— 
how the test cars were ordered 
to speed up to 50—jam on the 
brakes—speed up to 50=jam on 
the brakes—to prove that this 
tread could keep its grip 43% 
longer than former All-Weathers 
—twice as long as other tires tested 
against it. 


And you can see that this wider, 
heavier, flatter tread has GRIP 
in the first place—GRIP where it 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 


counts—non-skid in the center of 
the tread, where you need it for 
safety, because that’s the spot where 
the tire meets the road. This ts the 
fact which gives real meaning to 
Goodyear’s promise of 43% 
longer non-skid mileage. 


Now that your crops are begin- 
ning to bring in new money— 
why not get these great tires for 
your car? They’re the only tires 
which give you this famous tread 
with patented Goodyear Super- 
twist beneath it to stand up 
under the extra strain of the extra 
rubber on the shoulders. They 
cost more to build—but never 
mind that, they don’t cost you 
any more to buy! 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
AKRON, OHIO 


GREATEST NAME 















Here’s what you get 
in Goodyear’s new 


ae ae 


You get the broader road contact of 
a flatter, wider All-Weather Tread. 








You get quicker-stopping and the 





greater road grip of more non-skid 





blocks in the center. 





You get the easy steering and smooth 





travel of wider riding-ribs. 





You get theslow, even wear of closer- 





nested non-skid blocks and ribs. 





You get more rubber in the tread—an 





average of two pounds more per tire. 





—all of which adds up to 
43% MORE NON- SKID MILEAGE 


at no extra cost to you! 
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‘‘A wider, flatter contact with the road’’ 
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GOODYEAR [TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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"Will you buy 
my chicken, 
mister ¢ ” 








Yes, Swift & Company buys poultry, eggs and 
butterfat every business day. And pays cash... 
Swift & Company ships Swift’s Premium Meats 
and Chickens, and Swift’s Brookfield Butter, 
Cheese and Eggs in the same refrigerator cars 
with meats. ... The same salesmen sell all of 
these products to retail dealers. . . . Instead of 
delivering each product in a different truck, 
Swift & Company delivers all of them to stores 
in the same trucks....A most efficient distribu- 
tion system is the result. For years, Swift & 
Company’s profits from all sources have been 


only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


In daily touch with more than 35,000 consuming 


centers of meats, poultry and dairy products, 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to visit the ‘‘Swift 
Bridge of Service’’ exhibit, and the Swift Plant at the Union Stock Yards. 
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ROM experiments in progress 

with a new type of farm-to-market 
road construction, it appears that we 
shall soon find it possible to build 
good all-year serviceable roads from 
the main highways into farm areas 
that are still depending upon mud 
roads to connect them with our great 
hard road system. While the farm- 
er has paid his share toward the con- 
struction of our excellent highway 
system, most farmers have not been 
able to enjoy the full benefit from 
these roads because the hard roads 
do not run up to their doors. It is, of 
course, too expensive to build hard 
roads up to every farm, and probably 
always will be, but in the labora- 
tories of the federal Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, at Washington, D. C., 
much research work has been done 
in recent years with a view of find- 
ing some cheaper way of construct- 
ing byroads from the farms to the 
public highways, that will be serv- 
iceable the year around. 

A method appears to have been 
found that may solve this problem 
ot farm-to-market road construction, 
that will not be prohibitive from the 
standpoint of first cost and mainte- 
nance. This new method of con- 
struction is based upon a new soil 
science, whereby natural deposits of 
gravel, sand and clay can be com- 
bined in such a way as to produce 
unusually hard surfaces. 


Completely Dustless 


The continued stability of this 
type of road depends upon the bond- 
ing effect of moisture, comparable 
with the tide-water effect on _the 
beach sands along the Océan. Cal- 
cium chloride, a chemical which 
draws water out of the atmosphere, 
is used to retain a continuous supply 
of moisture necessary to prevent 
raveling of the surface, which would 
destroy the balance of the soil pro- 
portions. The use of calcium chlo- 
ride has a further advantage in that 
it keeps the roadway completely 
dustless and practically eliminates 
the loss of surface material, which 
is usually a very considerable an- 
nual expense. 

Roads handled in that manner are 
referred to by engineers as “stabi- 
lized” roads. They are being built at 
substantially the same cost as grav- 
eled roads, and the maintenance cost 
is said to be much less than that of 
ordinary gravel roads, owing to the 
fact that the calcium chloride pre- 
vents them from drying out on the 
surface and blowing away. It has 
been predicted that stabilization will 
eventually become a foundation stage 
for all types of road construction, 
serving as an ideal base for later 
mat or pavement courses. In fact, 


the unusual riding qualities attained, 
considering the extremely low con- 
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k arm - to- M arket Roads 


Solve Problem of All-Year Side Roads 


struction and maintenance cost, have 
attracted the attention of many prom. 
inent engineers, and it is anticipateg 
that this type of improvement yijlj 
be extended to thousands of miles of 
our rural highways within the next 
few years. 

State highway authorities in [)]j. 
nois already have taken an active 
interest in this type of construction, 
and the cut-off road from the Lake 
Springfield bridge, on Route 126, has 
been chosen for a test. 

Such a road has already been cop. 
structed in Oakland county, Michi- 
gan, and has been thoroly inspected 
and studied by a large group of state 
and county engineers from Ohio, It 
is one of the first of its kind, and 
while it has not been in use long 
enough to make any definite predic. 
tion as to its permanent value, 
enough has been learned about this 
method of construction so that high. 
Way engineers in several states are 
getting ready to build a considerable 
mileage this year, in an experimental 
Way. 


Authorities Are Enthusiastic 


Indiana highway authorities are 
so enthusiastic about the possibili- 
ties of this new low cost road that 
this year’s building program will be 
limited only by the physical impos- 
sibility of carrying out a large pro- 
gram in new construction and giy- 
ing proper attention to other jobs 
that have to be completed this year. 
According to James D. Adams, chair- 
man of the Indiana state highway 
commission, 120 miles of these dust 
free ste>#ized highways are being 
put under immediate construction. 

In Onondaga county, New York, 
more than 300 miles of stabilized 
highways have been built and placed 
in service. More than 6,000 men were 
taken from county relief rolls to 
work on these roads, and each was 
paid wages which exceeded the 
monthly cost of county relief funds 
for each man by only $10. 

Approximately 200 miles of stabi- 
lized roads already have been built 
in Michigan, and extensive programs 
for improvement with this type of 
construction are planned for many 
of our north-central states, including 
notably Indiana, Ohio and Minneso- 
ta, while experimental sections are 
being constructed in many others. 

Thus it appears likely that the na- 
tion’s farmers will before long be 
completely out of the mud. It is pos- 
sible, even, that this new form of 
road construction may prove to bea 
factor of considerable importance in 
helping to pull the country out of 
the present depression. If it will 
give us a network of efficient low- 
cost secondary roads, it will prove a 
boon to agriculture as well as to the 
country as a whole. 























A typical calcium chloride treated clay-gravel road in Oakland county, Mich 
gan, after coming thru heavy spring rains, 
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Controlling Bang’s Disease 


Funds for investigations aimed to- 
ward eliminating Bang’s disease, and 
amounting to $3,000,000, have been 
allotted to the AAA, and immediate 
steps toward controlling the ailment 
will be started, according to a state- 
ment from the AAA offices. This is 
the first attempt, on a national scale, 
to control this ailment. Officials 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
will have charge of the work. 

The government proposes to pay 
maximum indemnities in the Bang’s 
disease control campaign, amounting 
to $20 for grade animals and $50 for 
purebreds, which is identical with 
the indemnity used for some time in 
the federal-state tuberculosis con- 
trol work. The owner of reacting 
animals will receive the federal in- 
demnity plus whatever salvage value 
may be obtained upon slaughter of 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


the cattle, providing, however, that 
the total of both may not exceed the 
appraised value. 

No state indemnities for Bang’s 
disease are available at this date ex- 
cept in Virginia, but it is declared by 
livestock authorities that efforts will 


2. State and federal control offi- 
cials will have actual charge of the 
cattle testing and the certification 
for payment of federal indemnities 
to owners of reacting cattle. Some 
emergency veterinary and other tech- 
nical help may be required in a num- 
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small home raised herds are practi- 
cally free. All official figures are 
uncertain because in some instances 
they represent retests of clean cat- 
tie. The opinion on which many esti- 
mates of control work and cattle re- 
moval are based presumes that there 


indemnities for owners of reacting 


be made in several states next win- ber of the states. 

ter to secure state appropriations to 3. The individual 
follow-up sanitary control within a state must agree to dispose 
rk, at least, if not to provide state of all reacting animals and disinfect 
the premises as directed. This regu- 
lation is imperative because the re- 
important points are moval of animals which are positive 
stressed by the Bureau of Animal In- 
‘y, which will conduct the field 


as, to states which cooperate and the the United States is difficult to de 
individual cattle owners within the termine accurately, 
several states who submit cattle for 


to the blood test for 
is only the first step in eliminating 
work and set up the official test reg- the malady. Retests and rigid herd 
management are both 


is a general infection rate of about 
cattle owners 15 per cent among cattle. 


Surplus Milk Study 


1. The Bang’s disease control cam- success of the program. by the Farm Credit Administration. 
paign will be purely voluntary both The extent of Bang’s disease in The handling of surplus milk is one 


herds are highly infected and some a careful analysis of all factors. 
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NAME YOUR CAR! Six cylinder or six- 
teen ... straight eight or V-eight... 
newest knee-action or knock-kneed 
with age . . . and millions of experi- 
enced drivers will instantly name 
Phillips 66 as the greatest gasoline 
you can use in it. 


These loyal users say that you will 
get greater mileage and more power. 
Brilliant pick-up in any gear. And 
high speed that will top your best 
previous mark. 


AS FOR ECONOMY, owners of heavy 
cars report 14 miles per gallon; light 
car owners—23 miles per gallon. 
You yourself undoubtedly remember 
the famous Golden Ford Economy 


Runs in which Phillips 66 broke all 


existing mileage records. 


TRY A TANKFUL. You pay nothing 
extra! Yet you get a greater gasoline 
. .. made by the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of natural high test gasoline 
. . . with its anti-knock rating in- 
creased by genuine Lead Tetraethyl 
. . . its high test rating printed in 
plain figures at the left . . . and its 
weather-matching July qualities 
guaranteed by our process of CON. 
TROLLED VOLATILITY. 


P.S. The luxury oil at a common-sense price is Phillips 
66 Motor Oil. 100% pure paraffin base. The “World's 
Finest Oil’ for today’s high power, high speed motors. 
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Appointment of Dr. Leland Spen- 
cer, professor of marketing, at Cor- 
Bang’s disease nell University, to make a special 
study of the problem of marketing 
surplus milk as it affects farmer co- 
vital to the operatives was announced recently 


of the complex problems confronting 
the Bureau of dairymen, and there is keen interest 
Animal Industry advises. Many large among cooperative organizations for 
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THE New Ipea Spreaver Co. 
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Worming Poultry Pays 


It's hard to make money with wormy 
poultry. Get those worms with Honest 
Dollar Brand Poultry Wormer. Sure. Easy. 
Safe. Guaranteed satisfactory. One gallon 
worms 256, three pound birds. $2.50 a 
gallon. At your Honest Dollar feed deal- 
ers or order, postage paid. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Mfr., Honest Dollar Products 
1101 Walnut St. Des Moines, Ia. 
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Make Bigger Gains 
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DIABETICS retiet cucrantee 


SUGAR FREE IN 48 HOURS 

Amazing Success! No costly treatments, no drugs. Sugar 
removed in easy natural way, Specialist’s book FREE, write 
ILLINOIS DIABETICINE CO., Dept. 5, P.O. Box 1314, Chicage 
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Farmers Are Called on Guard 


(Continued from page 3) 


tenefit payments and the processing 
tax, and who is cooperating in the 
adjustment program, would know- 
ingly oppose the tax.... 

Opposition has been expressed by 
seme cooperatives against the way 
the AAA is operating in some re- 
spects, and their reason for this op- 
position, they say, is because the 
AAA is discouraging the whole co- 
operative movement. Yet Secretary 
Wallace closed his address by say- 
ing: 

“All of us hope that before long 
America will choose to restore a 
large part of her foreign trade. But 
until that is an accomplished fact, 
the farmers of America must, in self- 
defense, hold on to and improve the 
machinery provided by the agricul- 
tural adjustment act. That line will 
not hold, however, that machinery 
will not operate, unless the 12,000 co- 
operative marketing associations of 
the United States wish it to. The 
adjustment act is your baby just as 
much as ours. And if there are ways 
in which our plans can be shaped so 
as to increase your incentive, we 
want to know about them. 


What Have You to Offer? 


“But, above all, let us do all we 
can to get a widespread, accurate 
understanding of this vital connec- 
tion between benefit payments and 
processing tax. This is the machin- 
ery of adjustment. A truly funda- 
rental improvement in our agricul- 
tural situation is inconceivable with- 
out such machinery. We ask your 
help in making it work, in pointing 
out wherein it fails to work, and in 
obtaining the needed changes to 
make it work. And to every one who 
would emasculate the processing tax 
we must say: ‘What would you use 
in its place?’ We shall have to keep 
on asking that question, I believe, 
until our foreign trade is once more 
the healthy, vigorous thing it used 
tc be.” 

This was the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Co- 
operation. It was undoubtedly one 
of the best attended meetings which 
this organization has ever held, and 
at the same time also one that was 
more closely related to the many 
great questions of the day pertaining 
to agriculture. Over five hundred 
visitors registered and attended near- 
lv all the meetings during the six- 
day session of the institute. 

Approximately thirty-five farm co- 
operative associations are connected 
with and participate in the manage- 
ment of the institute, which in these 
annual meetings bring together the 
experiences of the leading coopera- 
tives for the year, with a view to 
learning from each other and to 
make it possible for all cooperatives 
to keep informed concerning the 
progress of the great cooperative 
movement in this country. 


Many Prominent Speakers 


This year, much attention was 
given to the progress that has been 
made in adjusting American agricul- 
tural production to the changed de- 
mands for our farm products in for- 
eign markets. The speakers includ- 
ed many of the leaders of the co- 
operative movement from all sec- 
tions of the country, together with 
representatives of the AAA located 
in Washington as well as in other 
parts of the country. 

An address was given by H. R. 
Tolley, assistant administrator of 
the AAA, on the subject of, “The 
Place of the Cooperatives in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Program.” 
Referring to the Smith amendments 
to the agricultural adjustment act, 
which did not pass the last congress, 
and which were designed to give the 
secretary of agriculture more power 
for the effective enforcement of the 
marketing agreements and licenses, 
Mr. Tolley stated that it was a much 
misunderstood piece of proposed leg- 
islation. 

“Vociferous objection to this pro- 


vision was made in the senate,” he 
said, “on the ground that this would 
cestroy the inalienable right of every 
man to do as he pleased regardless 
of the wishes of a majority of his 
neighbors and the economic conse- 
quences to all producers. 

“It is true that, as some opponents 
said, this power in the hands of an 
unscrupulous government official 
might be abused. But would it not 
be a thoroly democratic procedure 
to use the power of government to 
compel an unwilling minority to ac- 
cept the procedure desired by the 
overwhelming majority? 

“Enactment of the amendments is 
a question which the farmers, speak- 
ing individually and thru their co- 
operatives and other organizations, 
are in the best position to answer. 
To an important degree, the ques- 
tion is up to the cooperatives, be- 
cause it is they who are most inter- 
ested in enforcement of marketing 
agreements and licenses.” 

Not all speakers sang the praises 
of the AAA. Bitter criticism was 
hurled against the tobacco section 
by Emerson Ela, general manager 
and counsel of the Northern Coopera- 
tive Tobacco Pool. He charged the 
tobacco section with dilatory, vaccil- 
lating and undependable practices. 
On the other hand, Mr. Ela gave un- 
stinted praise to the FCA, declaring 
that this government agency had 
been extremely helpful in aiding the 
pool and in promoting, as far as it 
could, the cooperative movement. 


Has Given Sufficient Backing 


“Under the New Deal, the FCA 
has given us all the financial backing 
we have asked for,” he declared. “It 
accepts our statements and does not 
treat them with suspicion. It has 
done nothing to humiliate or dis- 
credit us, nor has it ever looked on 
us askance or treated us as Dillinger 
outlaws who must be hunted or 
pounced upon lest we perpetrate an 
overt act or prey upon the independ- 
ent grower. It has never shown an 
inclination, much less any zeal, to 
look upon the independent grower, 
who rides free on the cooperative 
wagon, as one who must be coddled 
and protected at all hazards, and at 
any cost to the cooperative, even at 
the cost of its very life.” 

Don N. Geyer, manager of the Pure 
Milk Association of Chicago, de- 
clared it was his opinion that his 
association would have been strong- 
er and the producers would have re- 
ceived the same amount of money if 
no appeal had been made for assist- 
ance from Washington. 

Another point of view on this mat- 
ter was expressed by R. K. Froker, 
senior economic expert of the federal 
dairy section, for the AAA. “Some 
people,” he said, “have contended 
that licenses tend to eliminate co- 
operatives, and that the cooperative 
program in general has not received 
the same recognition under licenses 
as labor organizations have received 
under the NRA. No federal milk li- 
cense has been made effective with- 
out consulting the producers’ co- 
operative associations, altho it is im- 
possible at all times to secure com- 
plete agreement among producers. 
And no milk market administrator 
has been appointed without the ap- 
proval of the producers in the mar- 
ket affected. 

“The administration has gone far 
in its recognition of cooperatives in 
its milk licensing program, in that it 
recognized the objectives of coopera- 
tives and provides, thru the license, 
that certain direct services, similar 
to those rendered by cooperatives, 
be rendered all producers.” 

“The end of the period of emer- 
gency production adjustment is be- 
ginning to come into sight,” declared 
Mordecai Ezekiel, economic advisor 
to the secretary of agriculture, be- 
fore the conference on compulsory 
control of production. He stressed 
the imperative need for planning an 
adequate farm production and mar- 
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keting program which will consoli- 
date the gains already made and fit 
the needs of both city and rural pop. 
ulation. In detail, he gave the ac- 
complishments that predicate the de. 
velopment of the emergency features 
of the agricultural adjustment act 
into a flexible but more permanent 
form of planning. 

“Many persons think that produc- 
tion control means to reduce the pro- 
duction of everything,” he pointed 
out. “Such a program might make 
all prices go up. It would also make 
rrices run away from incomes; so 
that in the end each person would 
have less purchasing power. We can 
not all be better off by producing 
less. Instead, we must aim eventual. 
ly at more plentiful production of 
goods and services to provide for the 
more abundant living which we all 
desire.” 


Weather Aids in Reduction 


Summing up the approach to the 
goal of production that would meet 
the normal needs, Ezekiel stressed 
the fact that in some cases, such as 
iu wheat and corn, the weather re- 
inforced the acreage control program 
to reduce the normal annual carry- 
over at the end of this crop year 
from the 1932 surplus of 370,000,000 
bushels of wheat down to about 125.- 
000,000; 13,000,000 bales of American 
cotton down to 7,000,000 bales; hog 
marketings reduced 25 per cent to 
about normal, and the 1933 carry- 
over of 275,000,000 bushels of corn 
reduced to probably less than 100, 
000,000 bushels. 

Ezekiel termed the production of 
farm crops up to 1933 as “based on 
the law of the jungle”’—the surviva! 
of those farmers who could compete 
most fiercely in the production of 
each product—guided almost entire- 
ly by prevailing prices. He pointed 
out that this led to vast marketings 
of hogs, ranging from 62,000,000 head 
in 1920 up to 80,000,000 three years 
later, and then down to 66,000,000 
kead in 1926. Cattle marketings 
bounced up and down between 12.- 
000,000 and 15,000,000 head; potatoes 
jumped from 323,000,000 to 427,000.- 
000 bushels in scarcely three years; 
the cotton acreage expanded nearly 
50 per cent in five years, with a 
jump in production from 10,000,000 
to 18,000,000 bales and a drop in 
price of almost one-half. 


Polled Hereford Meeting 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the American Polled Hereford Breed- 
ers Association, held at Des Moines, 
R. C. Glaves, Lewistown, Mo., a pio- 
neer breeder of muley Herefords, 
was elected president. A. R. Dunbar, 
Grimes, Iowa, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent; J. J. Kelleher, Prole, Iowa, and 
Wm. McArthur, Mason City, Iowa, 
were chosen to succeed themselves 
as directors, and Everett Hodgson, 
Ottawa, IIL, was selected as the third 
director. 

Penalty fees for entry of cattle 
over twelve months old were reduced 
50 per cent, as a temporary measure 
for the benefit of breeders who have 
been forced by economic pressure to 
neglect the prompt entering of some 
of their stock in the record books of 
the association. 

The annual Polled Hereford breed 
show will be held in connection with 
the Mid-South Fair, Memphis, Tenn., 
September 1-8, where $500 in special 
moneys for Polled Herefords will be 
offered by the management of that 
exposition. 

The secretary’s report showed last 
year to have been one of the best in 
recent years from the standpoint of 
new herds established and new en- 
tries in the record. Fifty-two new 
members were added, 3,892 cattle 
were recorded, and 2,644 transfers of 
ownership. Sales were made to 1,072 
persons who had never before owned 
a Polled Hereford, which is a decid- 
ed advance over the record of any 
recent year. 

Following the adjournment of the 
meeting, the board of directors re- 
elected B. O. Gammon, Des Moines, 
as secretary, and EB. Kalny, also of 
Des Moines, as treasurer, 
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Profit From Sealed Corn 


Loan Settlement Postponed to September 1 


YASHINGTON, D. C.— Federal 
VV loans on sealed corn will not 
come due until September 1. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation this 
week moved the maturity date over 
cne month from August 1. 

This postponement will give farm- 
ers a better chance to cash in on the 
higher corn prices. Much of the corn 
was sealed when country prices were 
around 20 to 30 cents. In feeding sec- 
tions, corn is now being unsealed and 
sold at from 50 to 60 cents. 

The only exception to the ruling 
postponing the maturity date to Sep- 
tember 1 is in the case of corn in 
poor condition or stored in poor cribs. 
Inspec may recommend earlier 
settlements under such conditions. 

On September 1, a farmer having a 
corn loan may settle in the usual way 
or may signify readiness to turn the 
prescribed number of bushels of 
corn, shelled, over to the government 
at a nearby shipping point. The bor- 
rower must hold the corn, however, 
till the government calls for delivery, 

What if the price goes up after 
September 1, and is considerably 
above 45 cents when the government 
calls for delivery? The Commodity 
Credit Corporation says that the 
farmer still gets the benefit of the 
price advance. If, when the govern- 
ment asks for delivery, the price on 
that day is high enough to more than 
cover the principal of the loan, inter- 
est to date and any other charges, 
the farmer—not the government— 
gets the margin above costs. 

Farmers in drouth areas will be 
permitted to redeem sealed corn for 
their own feeding requirements with 
emergency relief funds. 

Corn is being unsealed rapidly of 
late. Repayments thru July 14 ran 
about $6,000,000. The rate now is 
about $1,000,000 a day. As corn-hog 
checks go out, more corn is expected 
to be unsealed. 

Stocks of corn on farms, as of July 
1, were under 1932 and 1933 for the 
country as a whole, but higher in 
lowa. Iowa had 142,254,000 bushels 
on farms July 1, as against 141,508,- 
000 in 1933 and 86,467,000 in 1932. Of 
this Iowa total, around 130,000,000 
bushels was sealed corn. Since July 
1, every shipment of corn-hog money 
bas brought release of some sealed 
corn 


tors 


Not Much to Go to Markets 


Needs of the country for feed, in 
view of the short forage crops, are 
such that it seems probable that only 
a small amount of the sealed corn 
will ever reach the central cash mar- 
kets. In most places, the sealed corn 
will be released for feeding on the 
same farm or for sale to a neighbor 
in the same township or county. 
More shipments from states like Iowa 
to drouth states are also probable. 

The midsummer crop reports show 
definitely that acreage reduction, in 
some sections aided by drouth, has 
succeeded in paring down part of 
our surplus production in cotton and 
grains. In cotton, the Bankhead act 
trovided that 10,461,251 bales could 
be ginned tax-free. Actual production 
is now under that figure, and weath- 
er conditions since then indicate that 
there will be no excess to worry 
about. We still have plenty of cot- 
ton, both for use at home and for 
shipment abroad, but this year will 
sce a considerable reduction in the 
Stocks that have been carried over 
from year to year. Next year, in all 
brobability, a much smaller reduc- 
tion in cotton acreage will be needed. 

In wheat, the July 1 report gave a 
total of 483,662,000 bushels for all 
Wheat harvested this year. This is 
More than 100,000,000 bushels under 
tormal domestic needs. Our big re- 
Serve, however, will provide plenty, 
both for domestic use and for any 
€xports we can get. Since prices of 
wheat at Chicago and Kansas City 
ére from 15 to 20 cents over Liver- 





pool prices, it is doubtful whether 
much can be exported until world 
prices and United States prices get 
into line again. 

For next year, wheat growers will 
probably be asked to reduce 15 per 
cent under their base acreage, or to 
grow no more wheat than this year. 
In an ordinary year, this acreage 
would provide enough wheat to meet 
normal domestic demands, provide 
full reserves and leave more than 
100,000,000 bushels for export. If an 
unusually good crop were harvested, 
we might find ourselves again loaded 
down with too much wheat. If we 
ran into another bad year, reserves 
would be adequate to take care of 
domestie needs, tho there wouldn’t 
be much left for export. 

Cooperating wheat growers heve 
been getting dollar wheat for some 
time now. For the 1933 crop, many 
sold at 70 cents or better and have 
received benefits of 29 cents a bush- 
el, less local expenses, on their allot- 
ments. For 1934, wheat has been 
selling around 80 cents at country 
elevators, and cooperators will again 
bushel, 


receive around 29 cents a 
less local expenses, on their allot- 
ments. 


Wheat Reduction May Be Less 


It should be added that the reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent in wheat acreage 
to be harvested in 1935 is not a final 
order. While a reduction greater 
than 15 per cent will not be ordered, 
the reduction may be less if world 
conditions justify a change. An- 
nouncement will be made on this be- 
fore it is time to plant fall wheat. 

The corn-hog program has appar- 
ently succeeded in making the big- 
gest shift in acreage and hog num- 
bers in the century. Periods of low 
prices “starved the hog farmers out” 
ir 1909, 1917 and 1925, but the reduc- 
tions in these years were only half 
as great as this year, when farmers 
were able to cooperate effectively 
for reduction and to receive benefit 
payments for the work. 

On the basis of the 1934 pig crop 
estimates, hog slaughter under fed- 
eral inspection during the 1934-35 
hog marketing year, beginning this 
fall, is expected to be the smallest in 
niany years; it may be as small as it 
was in 1914-15, when slaughter only 
amounted to 36,700,000 head. Federal 
inspected slaughter during the 1932- 
33 marketing season was about 47,- 
€00,000 head, one of the five largest 
totals on record. 

If actual reduction comes close to 
the indicated reduction, the volume 
of pork and lard avalable for domes- 
tic consumption during the 1934-35 
season may work out to provide the 
same amount of pork and lard per 
capita in the United States as was 
consumed during the pre-war period, 
1910-14. 

The cattle buying program in the 
drouth district is going forward fast. 
Most of these cattle are being canned 
for the unemployed at once. Some 
are being shipped to the southeast- 
ern pastures, branded and held for 
later slaughter. In the period from 
sune 6 to July 9, the following states 
furnished the indicated number of 
cattle: 






Minnesota ......... ... 94,584 
PROPOR TOR OOE once cccvescocsessees 478,435 
SOUG BIBRGOEM: <2... cknsecccsseesee 153,043 
WRN seiccaetnicdeetexnsazecs 11,025 
PE Ao soik cate tutte taninatniee 8,985 
FR psisvneiiescabaccxtecadenmaaban ale 36,379 
III cauccssc<ccdaesscdeedestons 1,065 
bg) st: a ce Se 8,173 
NNN SS as soiccc tncsbasevbinnesdace 4,560 
MINI Fas fe cpacccectoonusordesaceush 13,298 
NE tk cadenienerchcotonencccaintes 525 
Pn 810,072 


Taking these cattle off the com- 
mercial markets has helped to pre- 
vent a bad collapse in cattle prices. 
Purchasing of cattle from drouth 
districts will continue. 
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“YOU CAN’T BEAT A FORD TRUCK 
FOR FARMING!” 


ak 


“YEH... but I mean this new V-8.” 
“So do I... and any other truck 

Ford builds. J bought my new one 

without even asking about gas mile- 

age.” 

‘“‘Why’d you do that?” 

“Well, I figured Ford gave this 
country cheap transportation. Guess 
we'd still be using Aorses if it wasn’t 
for him, He knows the farmer’s prob- 
lems. Knows the past few years have 
been tough on us. He couldn’t afford 
to make a truck that we farmers 
couldn’t afford to buy or afford to 
run after we got it.”’ 

“That the only reason you bought 
a Ford?” 

“Well . . . not exactly. But that 
had a lot to do with it.” 

‘How about this full-floating rear 
axle? Did they tell you about that?” 

“Sure. The salesman showed me 
how I could pull out the axle shaft 
without jacking up the truck. He told 
me the weight all rested on the axle 


housing. All the shafts have to do is 


turn the wheels. But shucks! I’ve 
never had an axle shaft snap on me 





FOUND THAT OUT YEARS AGO!” 


yet ... and I’ve overloaded my Ford 
trucks as much as five tons. 

“I was kind of leery about that V-8 
engine at first. But I got to figuring, 
What difference does it make if you 
pour a gallon of gasoline into four 
quart cans or eight pints? It’s still 
only one gallon. Matter of fact, this 
V-8 is using less gas than my old four. 

“Just goes to prove I’m right. If 
Ford makes it, you know it won’t 
cost you much to run. Why, you don’t 
even have to have this V-8 engine 
overhauled. The engine exchange plan 
takes care of that,” 

“Yeh... I know. Full torque-tube 
drive’s a big help too. If a spring 
breaks, you can get home with your 
load under your own power. The 
torque tube and radius-rods take all 
the driving thrusts. All your springs 
have to do is cushion the load. 

“Shucks! I'll bet you couldn’t break 
one of these springs with ten tons on 
your truck. Look at ’em. Free-shackled 
at both ends. I’m telling you, nobody 
but Ford could build a truck so good 
and sell it for such a low price.” 








THE NEW 


FORD V°8 TRUCK 





We have several booklets on the New Ford V-8 Truck, including description of the 
Ford Engine Exchange Service (whereby you can trade your present Ford engine 
for a factory-reconditioned engine at small cost). These booklets are free on request. 


Use coupon for convenience. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3666 Schaeffer Road, Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, free booklets on New Ford 
V-8 Truck, including Ford Engine Exchange Service. 
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The 


FEW weeks back, every farm 

homemaker was haunted with 
the vision of rows of empty fruit jars 
on her pantry shelves; but in most 
sections rains came in the nick of 
time, and most gardens are yielding 
a nearly normal supply of vegetables 
to be canned for winter use. 

In our last Canning Kitchen, we 
dealt with the putting up of early 
summer vegetables. Now we will 
take up the later vegetables which 
will soon be ready for the jars. To- 
matoes, beans and corn probably 
constitute the larger share of can- 
ning before our attention is turned to 
pickle making, which is one of the 
most fascinating phases of canning. 


“The Poor Man's Orange” 


Every farm mother should recog- 
nize the importance of tomatoes in 
the diet and be sure that there is an 
adequate supply stored away for 
winter. Their high vitamin C con- 
tent makes them valuable in the diet 
of the entire family. “The poor 
man’s orange” is the title appropri- 
ately given to tomatoes, and certain- 
ly when oranges are high it is very 
satisfying to have a supply of canned 
tematoes and tomato juice down in 
the cellar. 

In canning late summer vegetables, 
vigilance must be maintained in the 
fight against bacteria that cause loss 
and disappointment in our canned 
products. The use of a pressure cook- 
er gives us a safeguard against dan- 
gers in the consumption of home 
canned vegetables, but with the pre- 
caution of cleanliness, the use of 
fresh products and adequate time of 
processing, the water bath may be 
used with safety. 


Types of Food Spoilage 


In storing large quantities of vege- 
tables in glass jars, certain types of 
food spoilage must be dealt with. 
Potulism, which frequently occurs in 
canned non-acid vegetables, especial- 
lv peas, is the most deadly of all food 
poisoning, and may be present with- 
out any outward indications in ap- 
pearance or smell of the opened 
product. For that reason, the warn- 
ing to heat all non-acid vegetables to 
the boiling point before serving must 
be emphasized over and over. 

Putrefaction—A bad odor and a 
marked change in the appearance 
and consistency of food are evidence 
of putrefaction. Certain foods are 
darkened. When a canned food that 
has started to putrefy is heat- 
ed, a very bad odor is given 
off. This is a warning that 
the food should be discarded. 
Putrefaction usually occurs in 
non-acid foods, such as corn, 
peas and meats. 

Fermentation — This occurs 
to a greater extent in foods 
such as peaches, pears, cher- 
ries, etc., which contain con- 
siderable sugar or have been 
packed in syrup. The organ- 
isms which ferment sugars are 
usually yeasts; consequently, 
when fermentation takes place, 
it means that the food was not 
thoroly cooked. A jar of food 
which has fermented will be 
under considerable pressure, | 
and when the lid is removed 
both gas and liquid may escape. 


Flat Sour 


Some foods, such as corn, 
string beans and peas, are sub- 
ject to flat sour, a type of 
spoilage accompanied by acid 
formation without apparent 
gas formation. The term orig- 
inated with foods packed in tin 
cans. The ends of the can in 
the case of flat sour remain 
flat, since no gas is formed— 
the presence of acid in the food 
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July Canning Kitchen 


SPECIAL CARE MUST BE USED IN FIGHTING 
BACTERIA IN LATE SUMMER 


gives it the sour taste. Flat-sour food 
usually has a cloudy liquid. Flat-sour 
spoilage may result from lack of 
proper cooling immediately after 
processing or from storing the jars 
in a warm place. The possibility of 
the development of flat-sour spoilage 
is further reason for taking great 
care in storing canned foods. Jars 
which contain the living bacteria 
that produce flat-sour may not spoil 
if stored at low temperatures. 


Dangerous Poison 


Botulism, the poison formed by 
clostridium botulinum, is one of the 
niost active known. A very small 
amount will cause death. Some fatal 
cases have been reported where a 
little liquid was left on the tongue 
fiom tasting a portion of a bean pod. 
Even tho the mouth was cleaned as 
thoroly as possible, death resulted 
after several days. Similar cases jus- 
tify the following advice: Do not 
taste non-acid home canned foods 
(corn, peas, string beans, meats, 
ete.) until after they have been thor- 
oly heated, unless it is certain that 
adequate processes have been used 
in canning. Boiling is necessary to 
destroy the poison formed thru the 
growth of spores which may remain 
in foods that are inadequately pro- 
cessed. 


Have a Very Foul Odor 


Foods in which clostridium botu- 
linum has grown generally have very 
pronounced characteristics. They are 
usually heavily impregnated with gas 
and have a very foul odor. When this 
odor is especially characteristic, it 
may be said to be cheesy, altho in 
some instances this cheesy odor is 
masked by other evidences of putre- 
faction. Don’t serve decomposed food 
uuder any circumstances, for it is 
not only displeasing in appearance 
and unpalatable, but may be very 
dangerous. There are some instances 
on record where food which caused 
botulism gave no evidence of abnor- 
mality. 

Continuing the policy of giving 
you recipes which have been tested 
in readers’ kitchens, the July Can- 


ning Kitchen offers recipes for vege- 
tables and some summer fruits. Mrs. 
W. M., of Polk county, Iowa, sends 
in the following method of canning 
corn: 


Canned Corn 


“Cut corn from cob, cutting off 
oily top halves of kernels; scrape 
cob with the back of a knife. Pack 
into jars, pressing until the corn 
draws its own liquid. Don’t add a 
single thing. Seal tightly and pro- 
cess in hot water bath for from two 
and one half to three hours. I put up 
thirty pints last fall, and every can 
was delicious—much better and eas- 
ier to prepare than the cold pack 
method. When you open a can, it 
goes much farther, since there is no 
water in it. You have all corn, and 
it is very rich.” 


Vegetable Soup 


Prepare the following vegetables 
and grind all thru the food grinder: 
One peck of ripe tomatoes, two quarts 
of carrots, two medium size heads of 
cabbage, three bunches of celery or 
one teaspoon of celery seed, twelve 
ears of corn, twelve large onions, 
three red peppers and three green 
peppers. Mix, add one teaspoon of 
pepper, one cup of salt and five 
quarts of water. Cook for one-half 
hour, pack into sterilized jars and 
process for two hours in hot water 
bath.—Mrs. Orin Smith, Plymouth 
County, Nebraska. 


Tomato Soup 


Combine one peck of tomatoes, six 
small onions, sixteen cloves, one red 
pepper, one sweet pepper and one 
small bunch of celery, and cook all 
tegether until soft. Strain thru a 
colander. Return to stove and add 
one small cup of sugar, one cup of 
flour, one-third cup of salt and one- 
half cup of butter, which have been 
rubbed together. Cook until creamy. 
Pour into sterilized jars and seal 
tightly. This can be used for a 
celicious soup by thinning it with 
milk, as one does soup purchased 
from the store, or added to meat 
stock. It also is excellent when 








] 


used as a tomato sauce for a meat 
loaf or for macaroni, etc.—Mrs. J. 
T., Poweshiek County, Iowa. 


Quick Canned Beans 


Wash and string one gallon of 
green beans. To one-half gallon of 
water add one-half cup of salt, one 
half cup of sugar and one-half cup 
of vinegar, and pour over the beans. 
Allow to boil hard for thirty min. 
utes. Pack into hot, sterilized jars, 
peuring the hot liquid to within one. 
half inch of the top, and seal tightly. 
In the winter, when you open a jar 
of these beans, pour off the liquor 
and put the beans on to cook ip 
clear, cold water. After proper sea 
soning, they are as good as fresh 
garden beans. They are sure to 
keep and look exactly like the beans 
that have been cold packed for three 
hours.—Mrs. R. B. Kent, Nodaway 
County, Missouri. 


Salad Tomatoes 


Scald quickly rather small, solid 
tomatoes and pack carefully in the 
jars, being particular not to crush 
them. (The wide-mouth jars lend 
themselves to the packing of toma- 
toes for salads.) Add one teaspoon of 
salt to each quart and fill the jar to 
within one-half inch of the top with 
boiling water. Seal firmly tight, and 
set in a pail or deep utensil. Pour 
boiling water around the jars until 
it comes well over the top. Leave in 
this water until entirely cold.—Mrs. 
Kenneth Neary, Cass County, Iowa. 


Peach Preserves 


Scald the peaches and remove the 
skins and slice. Measure the peaches 
and sugar cup for cup. Mix and let 
stand overnight; in the morning boil 
for forty-five minutes. Stir continnu- 
ously. Remove from fire and pour 
into jars and seal. These preserves 
are delicious and retain the good 
peach flavor—Mrs. Harry Holst 
Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 


Fruit Salad 


I find the following salad very 
easy to prepare and so handy to 
have on hand. It may be used as 
a gelatin salad with mayonnaise or 
as a sauce. 

Peel and quarter three dozen fresh 
peaches and three dozen fresh pears, 
add one gallon of canned sliced 
pineapple and one gallon of canned 
or fresh apricots. Pack the mixed 
fruits in well sterilized jars, and 
add two or three maraschino 
cherries to each jar. Make a 
medium syrup of two cups of 
sugar and one cup of water, 
and pour enough of this over 
each jar to cover. Process for 
twenty minutes, then seal up 
tightly. This makes sixteen 
quarts and costs less than half 
the price of a commercial sal- 
ad.—Mrs. E. A. Schueneman, 
Saunders County, Nebraska. 





Sunshine Plum Jam 


In a past edition of your 
paper, you asked for us to send 
you new ideas. I have a plum 
jam, called “Sunshine Plum 
Jam,” which I think is very 
good. Plums of good vor 
must be used; I use large 1@- 
Wash and cut from pits re 
thru the food chopper, using 4 
fine plate. Measure three cups 
of the pulp and bring to a boil 
to soften skins, add six cups 0 
sugar and boil hard for s!* 
minutes. Pour into sterilized 
glasses. The flavor and color 
are so much better from not 
boiling long. I have given this 
recipe to many of my friends, 
and they think it is very good. 
—Mrs. E. J. Baker, Woodbury 
County, Iowa. 
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M I ever stooped and humped 

over! I’ve just been pulling 
weeds in the melon patch. And such 
weeds! I never hoped to see such 
gorgeous weeds in Iowa this year. 
Ah, good old midwest—it never com- 
pletely fails us! 

It’s a tradition among southern 
ladies of the quality folk that an 
uupleasant fact can be ignored out 
of existence—a tradition that is well 
worth copying. Perhaps you've no- 
ticed we didn’t mention the drouth 
much in these columns. Well, 
what happened? It’s gone. 


see 


You 
night. 


But, oh, the night it broke. 
remember—Fourth of July 
Never in my youth did I think it pos- 
sible that rain July 4 could arouse 
anything but emotions of disappoint- 
ment. We were in the throes of a 
family picnic on our farm. Every 
from town had come out in a big new 
car that was traveling from Chicago 
to Seattle, and which, of course, was 
rot burdened with chains. Who'd 
need chains to the United 
States? But just try to get from our 
farm to town without chains when a 
dvouth breaks! 


one 


cross 


However, by midnight the old farm 
car with its trusty chains had deliv- 
cred the adult half of the guests to 
their own beds, while the junior half 
had curled up for slumber here and 
there about the house. But with the 
job about finished, the old car sank 
tou inertia with wet coils. You know 
the sequel. Either you or the hired 
man or the neighbors were out in it. 


Never did a stateful of people get 
water on their spark plugs more 
cheerfully than did Iowa on that 


glorious Fourth of July night. 

A letter from Mrs. Dortha McCor- 
mick, a reader formerly of Waterloo, 
but now of Seattle, gives us a look-in 
upon Wenatchee valley apple grow- 
ers. “They paid,” she “from 
£?,000 to $3,000 an acre for their land 
end Uncle Sam calmly assesses it for 
$200 at the top and lends $225 as a 
maximum amount per acre, demand 
ing that he be given a clear first 
That eliminates the needi- 
federal help. 
Not every warehouse executive is a 
rascal, but a lot of fine fruit 

chers, educated and efficient, are 
truly the 
were any of the peasants of 


Says, 


mortgage. 
est cases at once from 
these 


warehouses as 
the mid- 


serfs of 


dle ages. 

This letter followed that of a broth- 
er who deals in Yakima valley fruit. 
His opinion of the fruit farmers’ con- 
dition coincides with Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s. And as to cooperatives, he 
thinks so long as a small group can 
hold strictly to the theory of cooper- 
ative business, all may be well, but 
aimost invariably along come human 
parasites with the “bigger and bet- 
ter” line of ballyhoo. The coopera- 
tive outgrows its personal touch and 


falls into the clutches of human 
greed. From there on, the picture is 
one of injustice. 

This brother has secant patience 
With farmers in general because 
they will not see that if they would 
Crganize on any one big program 
they would “have the world at their 
feet.” It all harks back to the old 
Guestion of changing human nature. 
Some of us are beginning to think 
we may have to change a little. But 
it’s a breath-taking vision, that of 
farmers being broad enough to see 


even each other’s sectional problems 
to the point of hanging together over 
the common ones. Get thee behind 
me, Utopia; but prepare to meet my 
s:andchildren. That is, of course, if 
they’ve learned enough from us not 
to want to be off to war again by 
that time. 


COUNTRY AIR 


By A FARM WOMAN =————__—— 





This year’s Century of Progress 
visitors are trickling back with en- 
thusiastic tales of a far lovelier fair 
lan the 1933 pageant of raw color 
and carnival. The original fair, con- 
ceived before 1929, when a jazz-mad 
world was still seeking novelty, was 
scarcely an expression of the people 
of 1933. Wonderful as it was, it 
harked back to an era we'd left be- 
hind. This year, it is more cultural, 
more beautiful. Having lost none of 
its mechanical wonders, it has ac- 
quired an ensemble of beauty and 
grace that the perfect old blue lake, 
the Chicago sky-line and the deeper 
mood of the people deserve. 

Didn’t badly last 
year, but went. Want to go this year, 
Well, there’s still 

from the fair. 


want to go very 


and probably can't. 
the 
The 


ims 


radio 
love 


progr: 
liest are the various syn 
phony orchestra concerts. The NBC- 
WJZ network press of these 
at 2:30 p. m., central standard time. 
WGN presents evening concerts and 
many other fair programs, as do 
WENR and WLS. All of which makes 
enjoying the fair easy on the feet. 


nts Many 


Have you read Elmer T. Pete 
“Trumpets West’? If not, put 
name down on whatever waiting list 
Petersen is 


rsens 


your 


you have access to. Mr. 
an Iowa man, and this is his first 
novel. It is a three-generation story 


It makes 
tragic 
Rolvaag’s 


of Scandinavian emigrants. 
good epic reading of a 
nature than Bojer’s or 
books; yet there is a bigger element 
is this book than in any other three- 
generation novel I’ve yet read. _ It 
double symbolism. One is 


less 


offers a 


built on the constant tendency of 
the human race to turn its face 
toward the west and the develop- 


ment of home and progress thru love 
for mate and a desire for security. 
The other fills a long-felt want for 
me. It classifies certain periods of 
life under musical forms. There is 
the andante music that moves slowly 
but is distinct and flowing. There is 


the leisurely and graceful adagio 

decidedly not the music most of us 
have been living. There is the play 
ful, humorous scherzo and the slow, 


often tragic largo—full of minors. 


To me, life has always skipped 
along to a tune. Not always a gay 
one—my, no! But there’s been har 
mony, dissonance, rhythm ond move 
ment. Every mother can see why 


there should be sen Onc of birth 
as well as of dec 2. It takes nothing 
less than wordless music to find our 
souls when we would really under- 
stand the eternal cycle of sowing and 
reaping. Corn fields, with their exact 
patterns, from tender thru 
vibrant adolescence to rich and rust- 
ling fruition, need a symphony to 
tell their story. Not that I could ever 
write a symphony, or understand it 
if some one else did. Still, I’m glad 
that Elmer T. Petersen has fitted 
his story of Sigurd Andreen to mu- 
sical patterns. 


shoots 





For weeks, by 4:30 a. m., the cows 
have been mooing and the 
scuffling at the gates, begging to get 
in to water, mangers and feed boxes. 


horses 


The Sunday morning after the “big 
rain,” we slept until 6:30, and even 
then the man of the house had to 
arouse each individual animal from 
the already lush pastures to drive 
them to the barns. “Part of the strair 
gone right there,” said the m. of 
the h. “Ur iously worrying as 
we doled out hay and mash during 

season when nature should be taking 


were under 


] 


nize until the 


the responsibility, we 
strain we didn’t rec 


beasts began to flout the barn and 
water tank.” 


Hope springs eternal. I go to sow 
the sixth planting of lettuce. 
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Let OMAR WONDER F L ou R help you win ad lition: al aw: ards at 
\ , 


the Fairs Again the Oma Flour Mills Company ) extra 

prizes to baking winners who use OMAR WONDEI R PL Ol R Last 

year, over 600 bakins prize s were awarded OMAR user it is not 

coincidence that baking l nd OMAR WONDER FLOUR seer to 

go hand in hand OM iR WONDE R FLOUR insures better baking 
Here are the details of this ye ff 





Prizes Offered at the 
COUNTY FAIRS 
Ist Prize—49-pound sack of 
OMAR WONDER FLOUR 
2nd Prize—24' pound sack 
of OMAR WONDER FLOUR 
These awarded to 
those winning ribbons on the follow- 
ing items, provided Omar Flour is 
used in the baking: 
White Bread 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Angel Food Cake 
Sponge Cake 
The prizes will bel 


only one to a person. 


prizes will be 


imited to 











HOW TO QUALIFY 


OM ae FLOUR 

, en 1 » the 
mpany Or eatin Ne 
ya i air official, or a 
the ¢ t pended they 
and they must also 
i OMAR WONDE R 
prize winning baking 





certify that 
FLOUR in th 









OMAHA FLOUR MILLS 








Prizes Offered at the 
STATE FAIR 
Ist Prize—$10.00 
2nd Prize—$5.00 
3rd Prize—49-pound sack of 
OMAR WONDER FLOUR 
ith Prize—24',-pound sack of 
OMAR WONDER FLOUR 





These prizes will be awarded to 
those winning ribbons on the fol- 
lowing items, provided Omar flour 
is used in the baking: 


White Bread 
Whole Wheat Bread 
White Rolls 
Angel Food Cake 
Devil’s Food Cake 
White Layer Cake 
(white frosting) 
Sponge Cake 
Burnt Sugar Cake 
Spice Cake 
The prizes will be limited to 
only one to a person. 











wonder 
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Nebraska 


S CO., 


Omaha, 
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As friend to friend 
1 recommend 
For this advice you'll thank me 


BLUE RIBBON MALT] 


CODE 





The malt that’s right 
And a delight 
To tastes both plain and fancy 








Blue Ribbon, yea 
Will make you say 
That I’m a fortune teller 

















AMERICA’S BIGGEST SELLER 








And you'll agree 
It's properly 
The nation’s wena comer 
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Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
form your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase 
are not advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the 
names of reliable firms from which you can make your purchases. 
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VACATIONISTS! 


Don’t forget to pack 
in the most important 
thing of all! 


Rey 






HE vacation rush is on! 

Packing left for the last 
minute! When you check 
up, be sure that you’ve taken 
along one of the most im- 
portant things of all — a good 
supply of Ex-Lax! 


A change of cooking, dif- 
ferent water, staying up late 
nights — all these things are 
apt to throw you tempo- 
rarily off-schedule. 


And when youre off- 
schedule — you can’t get the 
full fun out of your vacation. 


So if you’re looking for- 
ward to a happy vacation 
—take this extra precaution: 
Take along a liberal supply 
of Ex-Lax. 


Ex-Lax, the chocolated 
laxative, works over-night 
without over-action. It 
doesn’t cause stomach pains. 
It doesn’t form a habit. You 
don’t have to take Ex-Lax 
every day of your vacation, 
like some laxatives. And 
Ex-Lax is good for every 
member of the family. 





At all drug stores, 10c 
and 25c. 


“eeP Sregular wins 
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THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Aa Cold Drink and a Cooky 

















HE popular summer-time hostess 

is the one who is always ready 
with a cool drink and a plate of 
cake or cookies for the chance caller 
who drops in. After a hot, dusty 
half-hour’s hike down the road or a 
long, tiring drive to visit with a 
friend, what’s more restful than to 
sink into a rocker on her vine-shaded 
porch and be proffered a drink in 
a tall moisture-beaded glass, in 
which you can hear the faint clink of 
ice and glimpse the pale purple 
sparkle of grape juice or the frost- 
ily cool yellow of lemonade? 


Material Is Right at Hand 


Don’t let your inability to keep 
stocked up with oranges, lemons, 
white soda and ginger ale stand in 
your way of serving refreshing cold 
drinks. Most farm women have the 
inaterials for many delightful con- 
coctions growing right on the farm 
or stored in the fruit cellar. Milk, 
straight and in its many variations, 
first of all, and all the fruit and 
berry juices and tomatoes, furnish 
endless possibilities for home-grown 
drinks. Lemons and oranges may 
be purchased occasionally to furnish 
a change. 

Ice or mechanical refrigeration 
makes it possible to serve cold 
drinks most easily and attractively, 
but cold water or a spring house 
makes an excellent substitute. One 
resourceful farm woman, living on a 
farm which had none of these con- 
veniences, solved her problem by 
keeping a half-gallon fruit jar filled 
and suspended in the depths of the 
cistern in a gallon syrup pail tied to 
a rope. She also set her gelatin sal- 
ads and desserts in the same man- 
ner. Only the work of a moment to 
draw up the rope and pass around 
the drinks! 

Home economists recommend that 
we use a sugar syrup for sweetening 
our drinks, as it blends more easily 
than granulated sugar. Such a syrup 
is made by boiling together one cup 
of water and one cup of sugar, keep- 
ing tightly sealed and stored in a 
cold place, adding as much as taste 
requires to the drink mixture. For 
variation in flavor, the use of brown 
sugar in the syrup imparts a slightly 
caramel flavor that is intriguing in 
a milk drink. Honey as a sweetening 
agent is also good. 


Fruit Milk 


Cold milk, served plain, has no 
equal for refreshment. There are 
some people, however, who do not 
care for milk in this manner, and 
for them it may be varied in flavor 
without loss of nutritional value. One 
of the simplest variations is the ad- 
dition of sweetening and a drop or 
two of vanilla. being served well 
chilled. 

Beat well, with an egg beater, two 
to three tablespoons of fruit juice 
(adding one or two teaspoons of su- 
gar or honey, if necessary) and one 
cup of milk. Serve ice cold. 

The following are delightful re- 
cipes, any one of which is exceeding- 
ly simple to make and sure to please 
the most fastidious taste: 


Cocoa Syrup 


Mix one-half cup of cocoa and one- 
half cup of cold water to a smooth 
paste. Add another one-half cup of 
cold water and cook, stirring con- 
stantly until thick and smooth. Add 
one-eighth teaspoon of salt and two 
cups of sugar and boil for about 
three minutes, stirring continuously. 
When cool, add one teaspoon of va- 
nilla. Pour into a clean jar and seal. 
After each using of part of the syrup, 
cover and seal tightly. 


Save the Fruit Juices 


When canning strawberries, cher- 
ries, plums, peaches, etc., we often 
miscalculate on the syrup and have 
a great deal left over after the jars 
are all filled. This should be ladled 
into jars and precessed the same 


length of time as the fruit, and set 
away for use in the making of 
drinks. Often in the winter, sickness 
in the family, with resulting capri- 
cious appetites, sends the farm home- 
maker to her shelf of fruit juices for 
materials for drinks. No bit of fruit 
syrup should be wasted. 

The sparkling purple of grape 
juice combines well with either milk 
or water and is always acceptable 
served plain. There are two methods 
of making grape juice, the cooked 
method probably yielding a richer 
flavored juice, but the uncooked 
juice is exceedingly easy to prepare 
and very satisfactory in flavor. 


Grape Juice (Cooked) 


Use clean, well ripened but not 
overripe grapes. Wash carefully and 
boil in a kettle, barely covered with 
water, till the seeds are free. Strain 
thru. a cheesecloth bag without 
squeezing. Measure the juice, re- 
place in kettle and bring to boiling 
point. Add one-half cup of sugar 
to each quart of juice and allow to 
boil for five minutes. Pour into hot 
jars and seal immediately. 

Quick Grape Juice (Uncooked) 

Pick over grapes carefully, select- 
ing only firm, fully ripe ones. Wash 
and measure one cup of grapes into 
a fruit jar. Add one cup of sugar. 
Fill jar with boiling water and seal 
immediately. Invert jar for a few 
hours before storing. away. Let it 


stand for about six weeks before 
using it. 
Have you ever served cold glasses 
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ccmfort in hot weather baking, serve 
icebox cookies. Any cooky which ro. 
quires a stiff dough that may ae 
rolled and stored in the refrige -rator 
may be mixed up and stored away, 
being sliced off and baked as nee ded. 
A rich butter cooky lends itse}f to 
this very well, as the butter in the 
dcugh sets solidly under low temper. 
atures. 


Caramel Nut Cookies 


Cream one-half cup of butter ang 
cne cup of soft brown sugar. Aqq 
one egg and one teaspoon of va; illa 
and beat well. Sift together two 
cups of sifted flour, two teaspoons of 
combination baking powder and one. 
half teaspoon of salt and stir with 
one cup of finely chopped nuts ints 
the first mixture until well blended, 
This makes a stiff dough. Form into 
a roll the desired size, cover with 
waxed paper and chill thoroly. (Cut 
into thin slices with a sharp knife, 
Rake for about ten minutes in a 
moderately hot oven, 375 degrees P, 
or until lightly browned. Remove at 
once from the pan. This quantity 
will make about seventy cookies, 


Ginger Snaps 


Heat one cup of molasses to the 
boiling point and pour it over one. 
half cup of butter. Add to the mo. 
lasses and butter the following sifted 
ingredients: One-half teaspoon of 
soda, three and one-fourth cups of 
flour, two tablespoons of sugar, one 
to two tablespoons of ginger and one 
and one-half teaspoons of salt. Mix 
well and make into a long roll as 
large around as you want the cook- 
ies to be. 

Wrap this roll of dough in waxed 
paper and puc it in a cold place to 
chill for several hours or overnight. 
The dough must be cold thru and 

















of tomato juice with plain salted 
crackers or crisp crackers and slices 
of nippy cheese? Some way, tomato 
juice and cheese seem just to be 
made for each other. Drop ice cubes 
in the tomato juice, if you have them, 
otherwise chill ice-cold. Add a few 
drops of tabasco sauce or a slight 
dash of red pepper and celery salt, 
to turn your tomato juice into a 
cocktail. Tomato juice has so many 
other delightful uses, too. Feed it to 
the baby, use it in soup or chili or 
spaghetti. And make it at home by 
the following simple recipe: 


Tomato Juice 


Use only firm, fully ripe tomatoes. 
Wash well and drain. Cut into sec- 
tions, without peeling, add a small 
quantity of water to start cooking, 
and simmer until softened. Stir occa- 
sionally to prevent sticking. Put 
thru a sieve fine enough to exclude 
all peelings and seeds. Bring juice 
to the boiling point, pour immediate- 
ly into hot jars, and process for ten 
minutes. 

As an accompaniment to the milk 
and sweet fruit drinks, nothing could 
hit the spot better than a plate of 
crisp cookies. For the minimum dis- 


thru to cut properly. When ready to 
bake, cut the roll into very thin 
slices with a sharp knife and bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 
until lightly browned. Remove from 
the pan while hot. Store the snaps 


in a tightly covered container, 8° 
they will hold their crispness. 
Sand Tarts 


Cream together one-half cup of 
butter and three-fourths of a cup of 
light brown sugar, and add one well 
beaten egg. Sift together two cups 
ot sifted flour, two teaspoons of com 
bination baking powder and one 
fourth teaspoon of salt, and add to 
the first mixture. On a_ lightly 
floured board make a roll of the 
dough about three inches in diam 
eter. Wrap in waxed paper and let 
stand for several hours or overnight 
in a cold place. In the morn 
slice wafer thin and sprinkle with 
mixture of one teaspoon of cinnamon 
and three tablespoons of granulated 
sugar. Press one-half of an almond 
os pecan into the center of each 
cooky. Bake in a moderate ove? 
(350 degrees F.) for about ten mil- 
utes, or until lightly browned. sSiore 
in air-tight containers. 
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‘POTS and stains on clothing and 
5 good grooming don’t go together. 
There is only one best way to re- 
move each kind of stain on different 
fabrics. Begin by knowing both the 
stain and the fabric, and begin if 
possible while the stain is still moist. 

We get considerably more stains 
on our clothing in the summer-time 
than at any other and this 
is also true of table linens. This is 
not because of a perverse attraction 
for spots possessed by washable fab- 
rics. It is rather because of what 
we do, and the foods we handle and 
eat. We go on picnics, we ride 
around in automobiles, we serve cof- 
fee, tea and fruit beverages on the 
porch or in the garden, with more 
ehanece of spilling them, and we eat 
more fruits and berries that are 
likely to stain if they touch our cloth- 
ing or table linen. Warm weather 
causes us to perspire more, and 
often we get mildew and rust spots 
on things, or we may slip on grassy 


season, 


lawns in the course of our summer 
sports. 
Three Main Classes 
Stain removers, or reagents, be- 


long to three main classes—absorb- 
ents, such as blotting paper, fuller’s 
earth and cornmeal, for fresh grease 
stains; solvents, such as carbon tet- 
rachloride, for dry grease and other 
stains, and bleaches, such as javelle 
water. Since washing and ironing 
often set the stain permanently, a 


stain remover is more effective if 
used before the garment has been 
laundered. 

For automobile grease and other 
stains of an oily nature, a grease 
solvent such as carbon tetrachloride 


is the only thing that will remove 
them. But, with the exception of 
these and a few others that may be 
set by hot water, many summer 
stains on washable materials such as 
linen and cotton can be taken right 
out if soap and water are promptly 
used. Fresh stains from fruits and 
berries, and also those from coffee, 
can be treated by the teakettle meth- 
od. Simply stretch the stained part 
of the fabric over a large bowl and 
pour boiling water on it from a tea- 
kettle held about three or four feet 
above the spot, so as to strike the 
stain with some force. 
Older stains may 
ment with chemicals. 
establishments generally 
chemists call hydrosulphites. These 
compounds are satisfactory on cot- 
ton, wool and all types of fibers, 
and are good bleaching agents. A 
few drug stores carry them under 
trade-marked names. 


Care Must Be Used 


Also either javelle water or potas- 
sium permang 


xranate may be used on 


require treat- 
Commercial 


use what 


White goods for fruit and _ berry 
stains, coffee stains, grass stains; 
other chlorophyll stains, such as 


those from dandelions, tomato vines 
and other foliage; for mildew and 
perspiration stains and the turmeric 
Stains from curry powder. Potassium 
permanganate is satisfactory for 
Stains on many delicate fabrics, as 
Well as on ordinary materials, in- 
cluding some colored ones, if it is 
used with care. Do not use potas- 
sium permanganate on rayon. When 
used on cotton, linen or silk, follow 
Potassium permanganate immediate- 
ly with a saturated solution of oxalic 
acid or with lemon juice. Then give 
the article a thoro rinsing. Stains 
Which are caused by tea, tobacco 
and some writing inks can often be 
treated successfully with potassium 
Phermanganate. 

Javelle water may be used for 
bleaching stains on white cotton or 
linen articles, when they result from 
Tust, silver nitrate marking ink, med- 
icine spots, dyes and running colors, 
lack walnut stains and various oth- 
‘ts. Javelle water can not be used 
op silk or wool or on most kinds of 





fabrics. 
out of 


rayon, as it will rot these 
It will also bleach the color 
colored cotton materials. 
Potassium permanganate is  pre- 
pared by dissolving one teaspoon of 


the crystals in one pint of water. 
Apply a little of this to the stain 
with a medicine dropper, after 
stretching the stained fabric over 


a bowl of water. Allow the perman- 
ganate to remain for about five min- 
utes, then remove any pink or brown 


stain left by the permanganate by 
applying hydrogen peroxide or ox- 
alic acid. This treatment can be 


Use 


ition 


Rinse thoroly. 
saturated soh 
cotton, 


used on wool. 
oxalic acid in a 
or lemon juice for 
silk. Rinse thoroly. 
To make javelle 
one-half pound of 
one quart of cold water 


linen or 


dissolve 


g soda in 


water, 
washir 





To this solu- 


tion, add one-fourth pound of ordi- 
nary bleaching powder, commonly 
called chloride of lime. Filter this 
liquid thru a piece of muslin to re- 
move any sediment, and keep the 
clear liquid in tightly stoppered 
bottles. 


In treating stains with javelle wa- 
ter, stretch the stained portion over 
a bowl filled with water and apply 
the javelle water to the stain with 
a” medicine dropper. Do not allow 
it to remain in contact with the 
fabric for more than one minute. 
If necessary, the entire garment or 
piece may be placed in the liquid. 
Then apply a solution containing 
one-fourth ounce of sodium thiosul- 
phate (photographer’s “hypo”) and 
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one-eighth of an ounce of 36 per cent 
acetic acid, in two quarts of water. 
Rinse thoroly. Oxalic acid solution 
is sometimes used to follow javelle 
water, but is not so satisfactory. 

Oxalic acid is a poison, and should 
be so marked and kept out of reach 
of children. Other chemicals used 
for removing stains may also be dan- 
gerous, and the wisest plan is to 
keep them all in a place, in 
plainly marked containers. 


safe 


Damage From Dampness 
N OISTURE and warm weather to- 
gether may do a lot of harm in 


the household in summer. Mildew 
may attack clothing or shoes, gloves, 
or even books, and rust will play 
havoe with metals, especially iron 


when any of 
damp, dark 


and steel, particularly 


these articles are in 
places. 

If the house is closed up even for 
a short time, thought should be given 
to articles which may be harmed 
Stoves should be with a 
coat of oil Water be drawn 
out of hot water or steam heating 
this has not been done 
earlier in the spring. If the heating 
system is refilled each year, it will 
give longer service, because the ac- 
cumulation of sediment and rust will 
be removed. If the kitchen is damp, 
see that utensils which would rust 
are packed away in some dry place, 
and clothing is stored if possible 
where it can be reached by light 
and air. 

The warm air of summer can hold 
and does hold more moisture than is 
held in cold weather, and this mois- 
ture condenses on cool surfaces, to 
cause dampness in places which are 
normally free from excessive mois- 
ture. 


protec ted 


should 


systems, if 














HE homemaker’s chief safeguard 

against insect pests is good 
housekeeping, that is, cleanliness of 
the sort that leaves no stray crumbs 
of food for the pantry pests, such as 
ants, roaches or weevils, to feed on; 
no unprotected woolens or furs to 
invite moths; no uncovered garbage 
or other refuse to attract flies; no 
stagnant water outside to breed mos- 
quitoes, and no unscreened windows 
and doors to let in mosquitoes or 
flies. 

Once insect pests are discovered, 
good housekeeping deals promptly 
with them to prevent their multipli 
cation. Each pest requires a special 
method of treatment. The following 
suggestions may be helpful in get- 
ting rid of some of these intruders 
when they first appear. 

Ants are probably the most trying 
of all food pests. Hundreds of them 
may suddenly appear and infest your 
cupboard shelves or the cracks 
the kitchen baseboard. Ants 
sweet especially, such as su- 
yar, syrup, cakes and candies, and 
they also like cooked foods of animal 
crigin; so keep all these foods in 
tight tin or containers or in 


along 
like 


foods 


glass 


the refrigerator. Try to locate the 
ant nest or colony. The colony can 
often be destroyed by injecting a 


little carbon disulphide into the 
opening or crack thru which the ants 
appear. For this purpose use a 
small syringe or oil can. The Bureau 
of Entomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture will tell 


yeu how to mix a poison bait for 
this pest. 
Beetles or weevils that infest ce- 


reals live on very small quantities of 
dry cereal or on crumbs lodged in 
cracks, corners or crevices of flour 
bins, pantries and kitchen cabinets. 
The Indian meal moth is a pest that 
niakes a loose webbing sometimes 
found in boxes of breakfast food. If 
you find any traces of these insects, 
burn all the infested material and 
sterilize the containers or throw 
them away, and clean your shelves 
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and closets thoroly with hot water 
and soap. Keep hams and other 
cured meats screened until time to 
use them, or ham beetles may lay 
eggs on them. 

Roaches will eat almost any kind 
of food, and they infest hot, moist 
places very readily. Cleanliness in 
regard to particles of food is the 


best preventive. Keep all staples 
in tight containers and all perish- 
ables in the refrigerator, and sweep 
up all crumbs and scraps of food 
that may have fallen to the floor. 
Dusting all places where roaches can 
hide, with a commercial preparation 


of sodium fluoride, usually kills the 
roaches. Sprinkle this behind the 
sink, around the drain board and 
along the baseboard 

As for insects that attack 
beings in order to feed on the blood, 
housewifely vigilance and a knowl- 
edge of the remedies to use for in- 
bites are very important. The 
presence of a bedbug in a 
house is no disgrace, for bedbugs 
travel in many and a visitor 
who has been in a public conveyance 


human 


sect 


single 


ways, 


may bring you a “crimson rambler.” 
If you find one, kill it, and then go 
over all your beds and springs care- 
fully and spray them with kerosene, 
repeating this at intervals of ten 
days or so, until you are sure that 
no progeny has been left. 


Mosquitoes and flies are largely a 
community problem. If your neigh- 
bor does not cooperate in getting 
rid of breeding places, these pests 
will come to your house. Screens of 
fine mesh are your only protection 
in such cases. 

Fleas usually get into a house by 
being carried there by pet dogs or 
cats. For basement or cellar infesta- 
tions, a thoro spraying of the floor 
with full strength, will 

usually be effective. For infestations 
on the upper floors, remove all rugs 
and beat them outdoors. Sprinkle 
the floors with naphthalene flakes 
and leave the flakes there for two or 
three days. 


creosote oil, 
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Youre coming. .to the 
1934 WORLDS FAIR 
in Chicago 


...and you'll want a room at 
the Great Northern Hotel so 
you can see Chicago as well as 
the World’s Fair. Convenient 
to shops, theatres, depots and 
all of Chicago’s great civic 
attractions. Right in the heart 
of everything. Nearest boop 
hotel to the main entrance. 


400 ROOMS... . 400 BATHS 


Large, modern, comfortable, 
homelike. Friendly service, 
personal courtesy, delicious 
food, reasonable prices, con- 
venient location. No 
parking worries. 


Make your 
reservations now 


THE GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
JACKSON BLVD. , DEARBORN , QUINCY STS. 
CHICAGO ILL. 


EARL L. THORNTON, Vice-Pres. 
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OBACCO BY PRODUCTS! 
AND CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCOR PORATED 


LOUISVILLE. KENT UCKY 
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Pe KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed, eflective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spill — 
r ilinot stan injure apythi 

Y Lasts al! season. 20c¢ at ali 
i dealers Harold Somers. Inc., 


150 De Kalb Ave.,B’kiyn,N.Y. 
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Hay Fever hearse! 


An in mt 





salve t ps sneezing and 


cling semanas $ 









in “nasal” ssa i b 

suffered ) r r Ln 7 

salve fully guarantee » tive relief the 
first day NOT FOR ‘ASTHMA Write tox 
inf a? end $2.00 for full size jar 


HAY ‘FEVER LABORATORIES 
2705 N Street Omaha, Nebraska 
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More K C used than of any other 
brand. A high quality baking pow- 
der—sold at a moderate price. 
Then, because of its high leavening 
strength you use only one level tea- 
spoonful to a cup of flour for most 
recipes. For economy and satisfac- 
tion use K C Baking Powder. 


Same Price Today 
as 43 Years Ago 
25 ounces for 25¢ 

You can also buy 


[i Sas 
Double Tested! 
Double Action! 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS USED 












BY OUR COVERNMENT 








Now It’s the 

AMERICAN and 

AMERICAN ANNEX 

IN ST. LOUIS 

501 Rooms with Bath. Excellent Food, Down- 


town but out of the congestion. Rates $1.50 up 
Single; $2.00 up Double. 6th & 7th at Market. 














Free Helps 
for the 
Homemaker 


Somewhere on an upper shelf 
of a cupboard in every farm home 
is a collection of recipes, “how to 
do it” booklets, clippings and other 
items which help a lot in the job 
of running a household. Farm 
women who want to add to this 
collection may check the following 
bulletins, prepared by various man- 
ufacturers, and we'll see that cop- 
ies are sent them. 


© Modern Methods of Home 
Canning 


0 Canning Questions and 
Answers 

0 How to Can Fruits and 
Vegetables 


O His Majesty—The Baby 
(diet helps) 


0 Steps in Canning 
0 Budget Your Food Supply 


0 Recipes—Energy-Giving 
Dishes 


Check the booklets you want, 
put your name and address below, 
and mail to Homemaking Helps, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Name. iene 





one 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











Micaiah Speaks the Truth 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 29, 1934. I Kings, 22: 
1-14.) 

ICAIAH was a prophet in the 

northern kingdom of Israel dur- 
ing the reign of Ahab. The occasion 
ot his prophecy given in the lesson 
is as follows: Benhadad II, of Syria, 
had invaded Israel to the very gate 
of Samaria, and had exacted the 
most insolent terms of surrender. In 
his hour of despair, Ahab was led to 
victory over the enemy by the guid- 
ance of a man of God. The next year, 
the Syrian king, with a reorganized 
army of great strength, again chal- 
lenged his weaker neighbor. Once 
more, a prophet came to the aid of 
Israel’s king, who 


Jehoshaphat, who could discern the 
spirits whether they be of God, in- 
quired, “Is there not here a prophet 
of Jehovah besides?” Did he have 
Micaiah in mind, and did not Ahab 
know that he was thinking of him? 
Yes, said the king, there is Micaiah, 
but I hate him, for he doth not 
prophesy good concerning me, but 
evil. Jehoshaphat protested mildly 
this judgment, and Ahab, yielding, 
reluctantly sent a eunuch after the 
despised man of God. (The presence 
of eunuchs reveals that Ahab had a 
harem, like the heathen royalties.) 

Why was Micaiah not with the 
other prophets of Jehovah? Because 
he was probably under ward, espe- 
cially so if he were the one who 
predicted the king’s death at the 

hands of the Syri- 





won another signal ood 
victory. Benhadad 
hid himself in an 
inner room, while 
his servants made 
overtures of peace. 
Ahab, intoxicated by 
success, forgot the 
prophet and fell an 
easy victim to the 
political shrewdness 
of Benhadad. On 
his return to Sama- 
ria, he was marked 
for death by the sen- 
tence of an unnamed 
prophet. 

The terms of peace 
provided that Syria 
would restore to Is- 
rael the cities taken 
by Benhadad I. One 





™-. ans. The eunuch told 
Micaiah of the favor- 
ing voice of the 
prophets and exhort- 
ed him to join them 
in encouraging the 
king. Micaiah’s an- 
swer reveals him as 
a true seer: “What 
Jehovah saith unto 
me, I will speak.” 
The king com- 
manded him to give 
counsel, and the 
prophet, not having 
heard the others, re- 
plied in their own 
words, perhaps imi- 
tating their very 
tones, well aware of 


“Uncle Henry” Wallace the shallow words 


so common to these 





of these was Ramoth- o 

gilead, located east 

of the Jordan, a city of refuge in the 
period of the conquest, and after- 
ward the center of a district. Three 
years had elapsed, and the Syrians 
still occupied Ramoth. In the mean- 
time, Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
had come to Samaria on a royal 
visit, the first time that rulers of 
these respective realms had met in 
a friendly way. 

These two kings, realizing a com- 
mon danger from eastern countries, 
had made an alliance, and sealed it 
by a marriage compact between Je- 
horam, eldest son of Jehoshaphat, 
and Athaliah, daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel. It was probably in celebra- 
tion of these events that Jehosha- 
phat visited Ahab in Samaria, where 
he was lavishly entertained. (See II 
Chronicles, 18:1, 2.) Both kings were 
then at the height of prosperity. (In 
1908-10, archeological excavations 
were made at the site of Samaria, 
uncovering the foundations of the 
palace of Ahab.) At the end of the 
festal period, Ahab asked his visitor 
to join him in an expedition to re- 
cover Ramoth, which was his by 
treaty right. 

Jehoshaphat acceded in the most 
fraternal if not obsequious spirit: 
“I am as thou art, and my people as 
thy people; ...and we will be with 
thee in the war”—yet, “Inquire first, 
I pray thee, for the word of Jeho- 
vah.” Here is apparent the funda- 
mental difference between the two 
kings. While Ahab owed to the 
prophets his former victories, yet 
now he leaves them out of account. 
They always had to take the initia- 
tive with Ahab. He is that type of 
worldly spirit that has no use for 
Divine help except in the utmost 
crisis. Not so with Jehoshaphat. He 
sought God’s will in military enter- 
prises, if not in this particular alli- 
ance. 

Willing to satisfy his new friend, 
Ahab calls together a whole congre- 
gation of prophets. But they were 
all “yes” men. When the king asked 
them, “Shall I go to Ramoth-gilead 
to battle, or shall I forbear?” they 
shouted unanimously, “Go up, for 
the Lord will deliver it into the hand 
of the king.” 


“”- truckling courtiers. 
Insincerity is full of 

smooth expressions, worn so by con- 
tinued use. Ahab had not bothered 
to ask the false prophets to tell him 
the truth. Their mission was mainly 
to give him a grain of comfort in 
his self-will, and revive the morale 
ot his associates. When he faced a 
man of truth, it was different. One 
more lie from liars is not of so much 
consequence, but a lie from a truth- 
ful person is certain to involve im- 
portant issues. 
“Ahab asked for the truth, and 
Micaiah gives his vision of the army 
without a leader, scattered on the 
mountains of Gilead. The king would 
be among the missing as the defeat- 
ed remnant fled homeward. Just 
as I expected, observed Ahab to Je- 
hoshaphat. But the prophet pro- 
ceeded, as if there had been no in- 
terruption, with another vision of 
how Ahab was enticed to go into the 
battle by a lying spirit in the mouth 
of all his prophets. He forewarns 
the self-willed king against making 
the deception of the prophets a 
cloak for disobedinece to God. So 
keenly does the prophet feel the 
necessity of preventing Ahab from 
this fatal enterprise that he sees 
all heaven concerned in the king’s 
choice. This vision of God sending 
a lying spirit thru the prophets to 
entice Ahab is to be explained in 
the same way as the record of God 
haddening the heart of Pharaoh. In 
both cases, the meaning, briefly, is 
that God gave clear orders which 
could be obeyed in faith, but became 
a hardening process on hearts al- 
ready abandoned to rebellion. 

Zedekiah, leader of the false proph- 
ets, quickly resented the insinuation 
of Micaiah, and Ahab joined him in 
his contempt of the prediction by 
setting forth on his fatal mission, 
having given orders to imprison Mi- 
caiah and to afflict him. Ahab rode 
away with a third last warning from 
the true prophet echoing in his ears, 
“If thou return at all in peace, Jeho- 
vah hath not spoken by me.” The 
evening of the battle, Ahab, having 
been fatally wounded by a chance 
arrow, died. 

(These notes were prepared by Dr. 
R. W. Thompson, West Allis, Wis.) 
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Elisha Helps the Needy 


(Notes on the Sabbath Schoo! Les 
son for August 5, 1934, 
4:1-7, 42-44.) 

Serpe is no mention in the tey 
of the time or place, in which jt 
is not unlike many of the other re. 
corded miracles of Elisha, whose min. 
istry lasted about fifty-five years af. 
ter the death of Elijah, who haq for 
scme years been training him for hig 
prophetic office. The two prophets 
were very different in appearance 
personality, way of living and meth, 
ods of work. In spite of this. there 
was between them the closest bond 
oi personal and official friendship, 
Ever since his call to the prophetic 
otfice, Elisha had considered himself 
as the adopted son of Elijah. Both 
were honored servants of God. each 
doing the work for which he was 
best fitted, and each appearing at a 
time when he was most needed. 

The first part of the chapter deals 
with the misfortunes of the widow of 
a preacher, as we would say, and the 
large results of her faith. The name 
is not given in the text, but the his. 
torian, Josephus, says it was the 
widow of Obadiah, chief steward of 
Ahab. If so, the poor woman had 
quite a come-down from a place ip 
court with the trust and confidence 
of the king, to the situation of 4 
debtor with nothing left in the house 
but a single pot of oil, and the sher. 
iff at the door, so to speak, ready to 
sell that to satisfy an avaricious 
creditor with no respect for either 
preachers or their widows. In case 
that was not enough to settle the 
account, he would sell her two sons. 
It was, indeed, a hard case, and all 
the harder because she probably had 
no one to depend upon for support 
except these two sons, and no one on 
earth to whom she could go for help 
except another’ preacher, whose 
checks were not likely to be held in 
high estimation by the bank. 

The thing that she mostly feared 
was that her two sons would be sold 
ay bondsmen. This was contrary to 
the spirit of the Jewish law, but not 
necessarily contrary to the letter, 
They could be legally sold for debt; 
and if she had no boys, she herself 
could be sold, but only for the years 
intervening between the date of the 
sale and the year of jubilee. (See 
Exodus, 21:2; Leviticus, 25:40.) It 
would be very easy, however, for the 
buyer to treat them as_ bondsmen 
and reduce them to practical slavery. 


Testing the Widow’s Faith 


II Kingy 


Elisha recognizes that the debt 
must be paid, but first asks the wid 
ow to check up her resources. “What 
hast thou in the house?” The invel- 
tory consisted of a single pot of oil. 
The widow is evidently well thought 
of by her neighbors, for when Elisha 
tells her to borrow vessels from all 
of them, and to “borrow not a few,” 
she seems to have had excellent suc 
cess. Elisha does not mean to pal 
perize this widow by giving her 
something for nothing, but to help 
her to test and develop her own faith 
and that of her sons. He tells them 
to shut themselves alone in the house 
and fill the vessels. He would have 
no curious neighbors about to séé 
what the widow was going to do with 
all the empty oil pots, but would 
have them see for themselves that it 
was easily in the power of Israel's 
God to help the widow and the fath 
erless provided they had faith ™ 
Him. And the streams of oil ceased 
not to flow until the supply of pols 
was exhausted. The prophet thet 
told her to go and sell the oil and 
pay the debt; and that they would 
still have enough to live on. 

In the closing verses of the char 
ter is related the instance of a mal 
who brought Elisha twenty loaves 
barley and some ears of corn 1D the 
husk. He is told to give unto thé 
people, “that they may eat.” He pre 
tests that this is not enough to feed 
a hundred people. Elisha said again: 
Give the people, that they may ea 
for thus saith the Lord, They shall 
eat, and shall leave thereof. After 
eating, there was still some left, “ae 
cording to the word of the Lord. 
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These miracles closely resemble 
one of Elijah’s, that of multplying 
the heathen widow’s cruse of oil and 
parrel of meal, and two of Christ’s, 
those of the loaves and fishes. Let 
the skeptic cavil at these miracles if 
ne will. They are all miracles of 
peneficence and are told in the art- 
less, simple manner which brings 
with it conviction of the reality of 
the events recorded. They are, be- 
sides, mere abbreviations of the ev- 
eryday miracles which the Lord of 
the harvest works every year before 
the eyes of every farmer. The farmer 
plants a grain of corn with others in 
nis field in May, and if he examines 
carefully in October, he will some- 
times find a thousand grains grow- 
ing on a single stalk. He sows a 
pushel and a peck of wheat, and the 
Lord of nature, in about eight months 
in the case of winter wheat and four 
months or less in the case of spring 
wheat, multiplies it by twenty. What 
fault have we to find with Him if, 
for strengthening the faith of some 
of His poor ones, He shortens His 
methods and gives us the results at 
once? 


A Miracle of a Different Sort 


The rest of the fourth chapter tells 
of a different sort of miracle. Near 
the village of Shunem, not far from 
Mount Carmel, there lived a pros- 
perous farmer and his wife, who is 
described as “a great woman.” Evi- 
dently impressed with the work of 
Elisha on one of his visits to the 
town, she invites him to dinner, and 
treats him so royally that the proph- 
et stops in their home every time 
he comes to town. Telling her hus- 
band, “Now I perceive this is a holy 
man of God which passeth by us con- 
tinually,” she persuades him to build 
a little addition to the house and 
furnish it for the use of the prophet 
and his servant, Gehazi. 

One day, it occurred to Elisha that 
he should make some return to this 
woman for her many acts of kind- 
ness, so he sent Gehazi to ask her if 
he should use his influence for her 
with the king or with the general of 
the army. Her answer was: “I dwell 
among my own people.” In short, she 
wanted no honors for herself or her 
husband. We can imagine the proph- 
et saying to his servant: What can 
be done to pay this woman for her 
kindness? And Gehazi says, in sub- 
stance: The secret sorrow in this 
family is that they have no children. 
Elisha sent for her and told her that 
in due season she should have a son. 
According to the word of the Lord 
thru the prophet, a son is born, and 
the mother is a happy woman. 


Brings the Child to Life 


The child is evidently the pet of 
his father, who takes him with him 
to the harvest field, where he is 
Trobably overcome with the heat, as 
he complains of his head. His father 
tells a servant to carry the lad home 
to his mother. She lays the child on 
Elisha’s bed, and calls to her hus- 
band to send a servant and an ass, 
or, as we would say, a fast car and 
a driver, that she may go to the 
Prophet. Without her husband’s 
knowledge, she attends to it herself 
and tells the servant to drive her as 
fast as he can to Mount Carmel, 
where she knew Elisha was at the 
time. She casts herself at his feet 
and tells him her grief. Elisha sends 
his servant to heal the child, but the 
mother refuses to leave the prophet. 
So he follows her home. Gehazi says 
he can not waken the child. Elisha 
80es in and finds the lad dead. He 
brings him to life and calls the moth- 
er. We can imagine something of 
the joy in that farmer’s home! 

Why do this and similar stories 
appear on the pages of the Book that 
is intended to be our guide for life? 
Partly, we think, to relieve the dark- 
hess of the picture that must needs 
be drawn in describing the lives and 
doings of the rulers; partly to show 
Us that even when rulers are corrupt, 
faith in God rules in the hearts of 
any of the common people; but 
chiefly, we think, to give us a lesson 
as to the value of unwavering faith 
and sincere, earnest prayer. 
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Seeing It Thru 











ONALD was an adorable, blue- 

. eyed, curly-haired, much spoiled 
and difficult-to-handle three-year-old 
nephew of mine. Spending a day at 
his home was a revelation. It didn’t 
take long to discover why Don never 
did as he was told. 

“Marjory, why don’t you make him 
do as you tell him and try to teach 
him that you mean what you say?” I 
was finally goaded into asking. I had 
been listening to a series of “Don, 
give that to your sister,” “Don, take 
your wagon outside,” “Don, pick up 
those papers.” He never obeyed, and 
my sister seemed to forget a com- 
mand as quickly as he. 

To my question, Marjory replied: 
“I wish you'd try it once if you think 
it’s so easy!” 

So it came about that Donald and 
Jeanne spent a few weeks at my 
house. I resigned all other duties for 
this period, so I could give my entire 
time to the children. 

Soon after they arrived, I took a 
newspaper and sat down in the room 
with them, all ready for the conflict. 
Suddenly, Jeanne cried out as Don 
took a toy from her. The paper in 
front of me had only served as a 
blind and I had observed the entire 
action. Quietly, I addressed the boy: 

“Give your sister the camel, Don. 
She was playing with it and you 
should not have taken it from her.” 

He appeared not to hear, while 
Jeanne sobbed harder. 

“Give Jeanne her 
Don!” I remained calm outwardly, 
altho inside I was excited over my 
first attempt to control the child. 
Don gave no heed. 


toy at once, 


Too Surprised to Object 


I made one move and Don was un- 
der my left arm, while with my right 
hand I held his wrist. He was grasp- 
ing the camel. I carried him, too sur- 
prised to object, over to Jeanne and, 
parting his fingers, forced him to 
drop the toy into his sister’s lap. 

“TIT told you to give the camel to 
Jeanne, and I meant just that,” I re- 
marked mildly, and then went on, to 
all appearances, with my reading. 

The boy was outraged. Anticipat- 
ing further trouble if his attention 
were not diverted, I called, “Want to 
help me make a cake?” 

In a moment, he forgot his griev- 
ance and was the usual good-natured 
Don, following me into the kitchen. 
I had won my first battle. But had I? 

I made the cake, allowing Don to 
pass me various things. How eagerly 
he helped me! Then I woke up. I 
would teach him to enjoy doing the 
things he was told to do. 

It was not difficult. In the first 
place, I avoided trouble by keeping 
the children busy with occupations 
of their own choosing. Suggestions 
took the place of orders, and were of 
such a nature as to be pleasant to 
comply with. Then I went farther. 
Don had learned to dislike certain 
tasks. For instance, he always ob- 
jected to putting away his playthings 
and to washing his hands before a 
meal. I started the clearing up be- 
fore he was tired and showed him 
how to convert a box into a moving 
van, for he had enjoyed the exciting 
experience of seeing the family fur- 
niture taken from the old farm to the 
new. After the play-moving had been 
done, I invited him to help me wash 
my hands. He did this so well that 
his own needed no further attention. 
I thanked him profusely. 

Gradually my suggestions changed 
to carefully worded requests; then 
the requests to commands. But I felt 
my way, avoiding chance of conflict. 
At first, I also avoided negative com- 
mands! I’m sure we should not give 
many at any time. I always thanked 
him elaborately. No matter how tri- 
fling a response might be, I looked 
pleased. At the end of three weeks, 
Don was doing, habitually, whatever 
he was asked to do, and he was en- 
joying it—M. R. W. 
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Do plenty of Home Canning this 
year. Do it the easiest, safest and 
most certain way—use KERR Jars 
and KERR Caps. You don’t have 
to wrestle with KERR Jars to seal 
them air-tight. You don’t have to 
watch and worry to KNOW they’re 
sealed, 


KERR Caps have the natural gray 
sealing composition flowed in—no 
rubber rings required. They are 
gold lacquered and are not affected 
by any fruit or vegetable acid. They 
have no unsanitary crevices in 


which germs can hide, 


JARS and CAPS 


SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Reg.) PATENTED 


Seal Air-Tight— No Rubber Rings Required 


iS SIMPLE 


SAFE and. 
SURE 





When you use 


JARS 
and CAPS 


Get Your Copy of “Modern 
Methods of Home Canning” 


Just send mame and address on penny 
full color 
booklet of latest information on canning 
all foods by all methods. Address: Kerr 
Glass Mfg. Corp., 514 Main St., Sand 


postcard for this valuable, 


Springs, Oklahoma. 
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“All the fun was gone out of life... . 


” 








Mother and Daughter Benefited 


“For five years I have been going 
through a very bad time. I was very 
nervous, had terrible backaches, could 
not climb stairs and my stomach used 
to swell. All the fun was gone out of 
life. Your tablets worked wonders. 
It is a great medicine for a woman at 
any time of life, but especially at the 
Change and before motherhood. It 
helped my daughter and my daugh- 
ter-in-law, too.” 

Mrs. S. Matushek 
10907 Edbrooke Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois 


“T work in an office. 


legs and thighs every day. 
effort to get up out of a chair. 


my period I nearly fainted. These 
Tablets relieved the pain and gave 
me lots of pep and vitality. I feel 


100% better.” 


Lucille Matushek. 
Try this medicine to- NR 
day. Give it a chance 
to help you, too. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S TABLETS 


Convenient Purse Size... 





50 cents... At All Drug Stores 





When writing to advertisers, w 


ill you please mention this paper? 





Before I took 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Tablets I was 
tired and had terrible pains in my 
It was an 
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Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate, without dis- 
play type or illustration, is 15 cents a word per 
insertion, for one, two or three insertions; 12 
cents a word per insertion where same ad runs 
four or more consecutive times. Send full re- 
mittance with each order. if advertisement 
contains less than 14 words, remittance should 
be for $2.10 for each insertion. i 

Count each whole number, initial and sign 
as a word. Count your name and address as 
part of the ad. Thus, a .. Wires’’ is counted 
as three words. “226 Ww est 21st St.” is counted 
as four words, and De, Moines, Iowa is 
counted as two. “$1” and ‘’$5,492,000” are 
each counted as one word, 

“C D.” counts as three words, “R. F. D 
4”’ counts as four words; as two. Ads 
must reach us by Wednesday noon, ten days 
before issue date. 

you bave not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection, One should be your banker 
and the other some responsible business man. 
To avoid delay, send letters of recommendation 
with your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 
For your convenience in figuring, the 
following table gives the cost of most desir- 
able advertisements for various insertions: 






































“Wrerds | _ Number of Insertions 
TR eS SE NS eae ae fe 
14 ....../$ 2.10/$ 4.20/$ 6.30/$ 6.72/$10.08 
2 ee ae $30 9.45) 10.08) 15.12 
28 | 4.20| 8.40] 12.60) 13.44] 20:16 
35 5.25| 10.50) 15.75| 16.80] 25.20 
42. 6.30| 12°60] 18.90] 20:16] 30:24 
49 7.35) 14.70] 22.05) 23.52] 35.28 
56_......| 8.40] 16.80) 25.20] 26.88] 40.32 
AME RICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KANSAS 


ity. Free Catalog. Terms s soon, 


COMMISSION HOUSES | 


MOST MONEY FOR YOUR POULT RY BY SHIP- 
ping Dauber Brothers. Prices going to be higher 
than Jast year on spring chickens and other poultry. 
Get benetit of high market by shipping direct. 
Express agents selling cheap light weight coops. 
Best to market your Ssoultry direct. Get all there 
is in it. Prices ‘will be best in years. T 
get the benefit is to ship us 
a) 1 32 Fi ulton Street, _C hicago, Illinois. 
YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POULTRY, 
also. dressed vea br ing more money when 
shipped 0 the house fav oxed by biggest buyers. 
Highest prices paid for eggs in case or carload 
lots. Parcel post shipments welcome. Check mailed 
day. shipment arrives. Market reports free. Karsten 
& S&« Dept. WF, 1100 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


HIGHEST PRICES LIVE POULTRY—QUALITY 


Omaha-Chicago, T 














recognized Coops furnished We need _ fancy 
Barred Rock and Colored Broilers and Fryers. 
Write us. Wholesale buyers. D. Hemman Com- 


pany, 127 & uth Water Market, Chicago. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, 823 
Fulton St., Chicago Live and Dressed Poultry 
——Eggs—Veal. Immediate returns highest prices 
Write for tags—bulletins—free booklet on dressing, 
packing, shipping 
OUR TRADE NEEDS FANCY POULTRY, VEAL 
and eggs Top market guaranteed. Write for 
quotations and free marketing booklet Cougle 
Commission © ompany, © hicago Este ablished 1873 


CHIC AGO BUTCHERS PACKING GO., 216-222 

N. Peoria St., Chicago Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and _ butter Highest prices 
obtained, Returns mailed same day 























WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSE dD abd DS 
and veal Highest possible prices paid Wri 
for information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 

Fulton St.. Chicago ee 

es HAY (a: Ce 

HAY — ALL , KINDS _ HANDLED PRICES 
quoted. John Devlin, 7125 Eggleston Avenue, 

Chicage 





__ DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPHCIAL—50 GENU INE ENGLISH SHEPHERD 
pups. (A Food farm dog.) Males, spayed females 
or females, $5. (Raised from unkenneled parents, 
' day.) (Heeler stock, no guessing.) 
(Years trial, training instructions.) (Visitors wel- 
come Rat Terrier pups—bred for rats, $4; Fox 
Terriers 5 {Toy Fox Terriers, $6.) (Brown 
Waterspaniels, $5 (Collie, Shepherd cross, $4. 
Write wants (10 breeds.) Sunnyside Kennels, 
Reinbeck, lowa 
GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—THE 
only farm dog Sest guaranteed heeler stock in 








United States. Either*sex or spayed females. Year's 
trial. Training instr Reduced prices. High- 
view Kennels, t Towa 

SELLING CHEAP , _ COLLIE, 


d SHEPHERD, 
Police and Rat Terrier pups T 
peers Free Training instructions. 
J. Isaksen, Mankato, Minnesota 
NE WFO NDLAND PUPPIES — 
winning bloodlines ze type, 


rained dogs. 
Guaranteed, 





FROM PRIZE- 
well-boned, and 









sound. Satisfaction nteed. Otto C. Schrag, 
Marion, South Dakot Siren; 
HIGH CLASS COLLIES - COMPANIONS 


watchdogs. the kind that bring home the cows. 
Shomont. Monticello. Towa. _ 
10 BREEDS—REGISTERED AND UNREGIS- 

tered. Write us your dog wants. Vans Kennels, 
Pella, lows 





"FARM LANDS 


BUY A MINNESOTA FARM HOME DIRECT 
from the State of Minnesota. No commission to 
pay and more than 3,000 farms, big and small, 
from which to select yours. Only 10 per cent cash 
needed to get possession Balance on 35% year 
contract. 5% per cent interest. For descriptive 
lists and further information address. Dept. of 
Rural Credit, State Office Blidg., St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 
GET A FARM ON THE SOO LINE IN NORTH 
Dakota or northern Minnesota. Conditions never 
better to buy good land at prices that will never 











be lower. Crop payment plan or easy terms, Say 
which state interested in Ask_ about _ reduced 
rates Send_ for information to H. 8. Funston. 
No. 9, Soo Line Ry. Company, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 

WILL ACRE WISCONSIN 


TRADE MY 160 
arm and accept reasonable encumbrance 


for Iowa farm, about 200 acre suited to dairying. 





Describe fully regarding location, improvements, 

soil, schools, roads, price, lime supply, etc. DeWitt 

Hoffman, Ogema, Wisconsin 

INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSU TRED, 
North Dakota Minnesota Mo a Idaho, 

Washington, Oregon farms argain prices, easy 

terms. Descriptive impartial advice 


literature 
I 


Mention state im. Jaw, 34 Northern Pacific 








Railway, St. Paul. Minn 

FOR SALE: IDEAL HOME AND FARM IN AN 
ideal climate. 54 acres with nine room house. 

bath and running water tight on pavement. Will 

sell dairy herd with farm if wanted. $10,000. Half 

cash, balance terms. John Baumeister, Motino, 

Florida . a 

THE CENTRAL SOUTH, A GOOD REGION 
for general farming, live stock production. Write 

for free copy of “‘The Southland E Hoddy, 


General Development Agent, Dept. L-6, Louisville 
Kentucky. 


& Nashville R. R.. Louisville, Kent 
MINNESOTA FARM LIST AND MAP. MUR- 

ray’s Land Office. (Established 1880.) Wa- 
dena, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


NEW DEAL IN FARMS. MINNESOTA, NORTH 

Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Ore- 
gon. Rents are cheaper, prices lower. New low rates. 
Write for free book. E. C. Leedy, Dept, 707, Great 











Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
200 ACRES WELL IMPROVED. SVER FAIL- 
ing water and grass. 1% miles high school and 


terms. 
lola, 


Send for description and 
Investment Company, 


a creamery. 

The Allen County 

Kansas. 

BUY A 
farm on easy terms. 

Small down payment, 

Weld _& Son, Slayton, Minnesota. 

FOR SALE: 160 ACRE EXCELLENT DAIRY 
farm, 30 from St. Paul, paved road, Twin Cities 

Milk Market, selling cheap account age. E. 

Hargrove, Roberts, Wisconsin. 

IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
ern Minnesota foreclosed farms at cost for. sale 

by bank. Write John 8S. Sorensen, 50 South 

La Salle St., Chicago, I] 

CANADA. FOR INFORMATION REGARDING 
farm settlement opportunities in Western Canada 

write Canadian Pacific Railway, 306 Union Station, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

GOOD FARMING LAND, JUNEAU COUNTY, 
Wisconsin. $5 to $10 per acre. Over 4,000 

acres to select from. Beise Bros., Necadah, Wis- 








SOUTHWEST MINNESOTA CORN 
Cheaper to own than rent. 
balance like rent. Burt I. 




















consin, 
HELP WANTED 
MALE 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED TO WEAR AND 


demonstrate free suits to friends. No canvassing. 
Up to $12 in a day easy. Experience unnecessary. 
Valuable demonstrating equipment, actual samples 
free. H. J. Graves, Pres., 1301 Harrison, Dept. 
G- 895 Cc hics igo. 
MARRIED MAN WITH SPARE TIME TO DIS- 

tribute free samples coffee, flavoring, food prod- 
ucts and make customers. Must devote at least 
two hours daily and be satisfied with up_to $3 in 
Blair, 37-FSF, 














an hour, Permanent. Lynch- 

burg, Virginia. 

WANTED: MEN TO LEARN BARBER TRADE 
by short plan. Work under new National Code 

that guarantees salaries. Can earn living while 

learning. Write ‘Moler College, 59 E. Monroe 

Street, Chicago. 


Dept. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





HOG WATERERS 


TOBACCO 





ADVERTISE 
Empire Company, Wasb- 


FOR SHORT TIME ONLY. TO 
70 gallon size, $7.50. 
ington, Iowa. 





_ .. ie 

LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSE. SLIGHTLY 

imperfect, 5 pairs, $1, postpaid. Satisfaction 

uaranteed. Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 


KODAK FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


2 prints each negative 


ONLY 25c 


negatives reprinted 2c. 
Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED--PRINTED--25c 


Mail your {time to the biggest and best. Rolls devel- 














oped and 8 good prints guaranteed plus 8x10 inch 
eo coupon only 25c. Reprints any size 3c 
7. seppert Studios, Dept. 101, Des Moines, 
owa. 





FOR THOSE WHO LIKE GOOD PICTURES— 
Roll developed, 9 beautiful crystal gloss border 
prints, one in miniature folder, 25¢ coin. Nation- 
wide Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 PRINTS, OIL _ PAINTED 
enlargement, 25c. Prompt service. Work guar- 
anteed. Individual attention to each _ picture. 
Janesville Film Service, C25, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
ANY SIZE ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, 
25c, including two enlargements from the best 
negatives. One day service. Acme Developing 
Studio, Box 176, No. St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ROLLS SLOP 








DEVELOPED — TWO BEAUTIFUL 
double weight professional enlargements and 8 

uaranteed never fade perfect tone prints, 25c coin, 

Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

FANCY BORDER PICTURES DEVELOPED 
and printed; six exposure rolls, 25c; eight ex- 

posures, 30c. Enlargement included. Midwest Photo 

Service, Peoria, Illinois. 

IF BETTER PICTURES COULD BE MADE WE 
would make them. Roll developed, 9 prints, one 

in folder, 25¢ coin. Universal Photo Service, Box T, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

















bake Ye ma FARMERS, AGE 18 TO 50, QUAL- 
ify for steady Government jobs. Commence $105- 

$175 month. Write today for valuable free infor- 

mation. Instruction Bureau, 384, St. Louis, Mis- 

souri. 

AVIATION OPPORTUNITY. 
ing for limited number. 

American Technical Institute, 





GROUND TRAIN- 


HAVE YOUR FAVORITE PICTURE IN COLORS 
on a beautiful photo mirror, 20c each; 2 for 35¢ 

(coin). _ Send negatives. Rays Photo ‘Service, La 

Crosse, Wisconsin. 

FOR BETTER SNAPSHOTS—SEND TO AMERI- 
can Photo Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, 








FEMALE 

SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT 
women, $15 weekly and your dresses free rep- 
resenting nationally known Fashion Frocks No 
canvassing. No investment. Send your dress size. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. HH-1073, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED: LADIES TO LEARN BEAUTY CUL- 

ture by short plan. Work under new National 
Code that guarantees salaries. Can earn_ living 
while learning. Write Moler College, 59 E. Monroe 
Street, t, Chicago 

MALE OR F FEMALE 

TEACHERS: WE HAVE VACANCIES, 

grades, high schools: all departments 
Exchange, Dept. 4, Kansas City, Kansas, ¥ 
GET THE JOB YOU WANT WITH AN A AD IN 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Your 
message will go into over 260,000 farm homes in 
Towa and nearby states 


“SPECIAL BARGAIN PRICES.” _ TWENTY 
rebuilt threshers, various sizes and makes, Rosen- 
thal Steel Shredders. Number nine Birdsell_ clover 
go For description and prices write, Baskerville 
& Dahl, Watertown, South Dakota. 
RE a0 ILT AND NEW. PORTABLE 
mills at low prices. Prospects for good business 
never better Gehl Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 916 Water Street, West Bend, Wisconsin 
GENERATORS, MOTORS, AT BARGAIN 
prices. One- half norse repuls sion induction alter- 
nating motors $12 ctrical Surplus Com- 
pany, 85 Milws oe Ave. “Cc hic. ago 
UNDERBODY HAND HOISTS AND STEEL 
coal, gravel and farm bodies for all trucks. Also 
comfortable tractor implement seats. Dependable 
Company, Streator, Tlinois. ae ta ee 
RICHMAN'S CORN HARVESTER, POORMAN’S 
price. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. 


FOR MARRIED 


- RURAL, 
Teachers’ 





















HAMMER 








Free literature showing harvester pictures. Process 
Company, Salina, _Ka nsas 
REMEMBER — USED PARTS FOR AUTOS, 











trucks, tractors We. sell cheap. Write, wire, 
Elmwood Auto Wrecking Company, Galesburg, 
Minois. AS ENED |e! me ot sie 2" 
FOR SALE: 5. USED PORTABLE MILLS, 5 


corn shellers, 8 threshers, 10 tractors, 34 shred- 
ders, 5 fille rs. "Mielke, New Hampton, Tow: a. 
BULL DOG DISC JOINTER FOR _ TRASH. 

Cylinder corn shellers. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Com- 
pany, Rushville, Indiana 































12 HORSE POWER FAIRB: MORSE _STA- 
tionary gas engine. Price $75. Paul Riepe, 
Kent, Iowa. 
BEEF CATTLE 
CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS READY FOR 
rvice. Best of breeding, priced reasonable. 
Berkshire fall and spring boars. Shropshire, Hamp- 


shire, Oxford, Cheviot, Dorset Rams. Ben Studer, 


Wesley, GSES RT PE a 

POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS ANY AGE AND 

6 color. J. C. Wahls, St. Olaf, Iowa, Clayton 
‘ounty. 


Home study. Box 59, Minnesota. Roll developed, printed and 2 enlarge- 
Des Moines, Iowa. ments 25c 
COLORED ENLARGE MENT WITH EACH 


roll developed, printed, 25c. Quality work, prompt 
LaCrosse, Wis- 





service. LaCrosse Film Company, 
consin. 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 8 PRINTS, 5x7 EN- 


Reprints, 3c each. 
LaCrosse, V Wisconsin, 


largement, 5 cents in coin, 
Gateway Film Studio, Dept. I, 
TWO PROFESSIONAL DOUBLE WEIGHT EN- 

largements and eight guaranteed prints, 25c. 
Mays Photo Shop, Box 870, La Crosse » Wisconsin, 
SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS. ROLL DEVELOPED, 

eight sparkling prints, 2 enlargements, 25c. Ace 
Photo Service, Box 223, Minneapolis, Minnesota. _ 


EIGHT GUARANTEED PRINTS, TWO BEAU- 
tiful enlargements with each roll. 25c. Perfect 

Film Service, La Crosse, Wiscons in, 

FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE 25c COIN_IN- 
cluding two enlargements. Century Photo Serv- 

ice, Box 829, Crosse, Wisconsin. 

CRAWFORD HOTO SERVICE, HUMBOL DT, 
Towa. Any roll finished, 25c coin. Free en 

largement and coupons 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 























FILM DEVELOPED 2 


4118-5 








prints each negative, 25c. Skrudland, 
Overhill, Chicago. 
21 REPRINTS, 25c; 43, 50c. FILM DEVEI- 
oped, 16 prints, 25c. Smart Service, Albany, 
Wisconsin, 
HAND ENLARGEMENT WITH 


COLORED 
c; 80 reprints, $1. 
c hicago 


each roll, 25¢ Colorgraph-5, 


Dunning Station, 

TWO CRYSTAL STIPPLE 
with each roll, 25e. 40 reprints, 50c. 

4112 5 Oriole, Chicago 

16 BEAUTIFUL GLOSS PRINTS, 25c. 
rial Film Service, Unionville, Missouri. 


OLD GOLD WANTED 
FOR OLD GOLD TEETH, CROWNS, 
jewelry by return mail. I pay most be- 
cause I refine into dental gold. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or shipment returned. Government_ licensed. 
Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 1500 Hen- 
nepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

____ PIGEONS 

WHITE AND SILVER KINGS 

low Carneaux, $3 per mated pair, 
mating age, $1 each. Guaranteed 
birds. Wi Denison, Iowa 





ENLARGEMENTS 
Photoshop, 


IMPE- 





CASH 
bridges, 








RED AND YEL- 
Youngsters, 
goed healthy 
Ibur_ Petersen, 
PoP ) CORN. WANTED 
WANTED — POP CORN. WE ARE IN THE 
immediate market for good po _ corn of either 
the white or yellow varieties. That have you? 
Write today—now. Don’t delay. Tell us how much 
you have and send popping sample, Badger Pop 
Corn Company, Box 647, W aterloo, Wisconsin. 
WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES FOR POP CORN. 
Advise quantity and variety you have to sell. 
American Pop Corn Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 
QUILT PIECES 











QUILT PIECES. 100 BIG, FAST COLOR 
prints, 20¢c; 200, 35c; postpaid. Remnant Mart, 
Centralia, Mlinois. 
REFRIGERATORS 


“KENTUCKY’S FAVORITE” GUARANTEED 
best grade chewing or smoking, 10 pounds $1. 
Free box sweet plugs, menetorterns recipe, flavor. 
ing. Doran Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 
KENTUCKY'S GUARANTEE 5 RED LEAP 
$1 x ing $F nr — cuoking., 10 pound 
—Double-bladed pocket knife, reci fr en- 
tucky Farms, Murray, Kentucky. + haggle 
“GOLDEN HEART,” TENNESSEE’S 
mellow natural leaf. 10 pounds 
chewing, $1. Box of Twists free. 
Company, Paris, Tennessee. 
SPECIAL:—MAY WE SEND YOU 3 DOZEN 
plugs chewing or 3 dozen sacks smoking for $] 
on 10 days trial? Carlton Tobacco Company, Pp;. 
dueah, Kentucky. 
KENTUCKY’S HOMESPUN 
choice chewing, 10 Ibs. Mild smoking 
1. Redden Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 


VETERINARY 





5 > 








FINEST 
x smoking or 
Farmers Sales 








GUARAN’ TEED 
12 











COWS LOSING CALVES PREMATURELY 
(abortion), ruinous disease. Stopped Quickly 
Government inspectors everywhere for two 
could not find one failure. An unparalleled testi. 
monial. Inexpensive, guaranteed. Nonbreeding cor. 
Tective included free. Remarkable references and 
Gficial | honors. Bellwood Farms, South Richmond, 





WELL REFRIGERATORS 


ICEL ae WELL REFRIGERATORS. WERE 
ow $12. Cost nothing to operate. Des 
Moines’ Incubator Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WINDMILLS 
bal oy. 25. heh ts TOE a AITERA- 
ure and ecial prices. Currie Win 1 Com- 
pany, Dept. WF, Topeka, Kansas. ; ' 
WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED 
advertisements, mention that you saw it in Wal- 


ne Farmer and Iowa Homestead—‘‘Our Readers 
ark 

















WOOL 

AMANA ALL WOOL BATTS FOR COMFORT- 
ers may be obtained in exchange for Taw wool 
or purchased direct from our_ mill. 








descriptive folder. Amana Society, Dept. B, 

Amana, Iowa. 

FARMERS WOOL—MADE INTO BLANKETS, 
robes, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send for 

circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills, Monticello, 

Wisconsin. 








PATENT ATTORNEYS _ 





BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT 
torneys; patents and trade-marks, 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





TALBERT DICK. NO CHARGE FOR CONSUL. 
tation or_inguiry information. 418 Des Moines 
Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 

UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREE- 
ment governing any transaction between buyer 
and seller, who might advertise in these columns, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects 
advertisers and buyers to comply with the following 
agreement. Where mature poultry is purchased on 
mail representations, without inspection, the seller 
upon receipt of the purchase price will ship the 
poultry to the buyers with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. for any reason the shipment is 
not satisfactory, the buyer will see that the poultry 
is properly fed and watered and returned immedi- 
ately to the shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
oo" one way, the buyer paying them the other 
Upon A... of the returned shipment in good 

onder, the ‘we will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. ultry is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, watered and 
ey a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
his is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscri If there 
is any variance to the above regulations, shippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 
CHICKS: LEGHORNS AND HEAVY BREEDS, 
$6.30. Sussex, Giants, $7.85. Whiteview Hatch- 























ery, Roanoke, and 235 East Franklin, Peoria, 
Iilinois. 
STARTED CHICKS _ 
STARTED CHICKS FROM_ PROF, KING'S 
mammoth brooding plant will save you expense 
and trouble. White, cai and Buff Leghe n 





pullets, three and four weeks old, $19 and $22 
per 100. Also White Minorca pullets. Light breed 
cockerels, 3-4-5 weeks old, per 100. Iowa 
Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 
— FE HUSKY 2 WEEK OLD CHICKS, 3 50 
100, postpaid. Guaranteed strong, thy. 
100" per cent live Hamilton Hat ’ 
Bancroft, Iowa. 





arrival. 








POULTRY wa 


JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 
N 








PULLETS COCKERELS. WHITE GI: 
Black Giants; Buff Minoreas; Lakenve 
Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, _ Kansas. =. 
JERSEY WHITE GIANT COCKERELS. TRIO 
Chinese geese, trio turkeys for breeding. Kelly 
Van Valin, Herman, Nebraska. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


SUCCEED WITH OUR LARGE TYPE HP AVY 
production chicks from two thousand Tancre 
hens bred_on our own farm, direct Tancred_ farms 








lers. 











breeding. Big egg size. Old hen mating, $5.50 per 
100, postpaid, Hamilton Leghorn Farm, Bancroft, 
owa. 





OPERATED RE- 
Electric 


ELECTROLUX—KEROSENE 
frigerator, air cooled, for farm homes. 
Equipment Corp., Davenport, Towa. 





DAIRY CATTLE 
CHOICE HOLSTEIN_ BULLS, BRED FOR TYPE 











and production. Price reasonable, Shomont 
Farms, Monticello, Towa. 
FOR SAL — SOME GOOD REGISTERED 





Brown Swiss males and females. August Reyelts, 


Hull, Towa, 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 
SAVE 75 PER CENT ON FARM LIGHT BAT- 
teries. Slightly used Edison navy submarine bat- 
teries, ideal for farm light plants. Indestructible, 
nickel-steel, good for 20 years toughest service. 
Write e_ Wind Power Light Com pany, Newton, Iowa. 
BATTERY MANUFACTURING COM- 
‘pany, Wapello, Iowa Get our prices on new 
Farm Light Batteries. 
se Sa “FARM LIGHT “PLANTS 
WIND-DRIVEN LIGHT PLANTS, COST NOTH- 
ing to operate and last a lifetime. Circular free, 
Air-Electric Machine Company, Jewell, Iowa. 
SERVICE PARTS FOR DELCO PLANTS, FARM 
batteries Republic = Company, Davenport, 
Towa. Established _19 
~ FEED S Ghee WanTES- 
WE RUY FEED BAGS. fo FREIGHT ON 
200 or more. Lincoln Bag Company, Springfield, 























MNinois 
GRAVE MARKERS 
$12. BEAUTIFUL VICTORIA GRANITE 
grave markers; full size; lettered free; freight 
Inc., Omaha, 


aid. Guaranteed. Granite Arts, 
Nebraska. 


_ REPAIR PARTS ook 
REPAIR PARTS—ANY ELECTRIC WASHER, 
vacuum cleaners. Wringer rolls, $1.29. New 
Briggs-Stratton Washer, $69.50. Electric Appliance 
Company, 807 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee. 
siLos 
OWN AN INDEPENDENT SILO—PAY AS IT 
pays you. Now is the time to bey. Reasonable 
prices and special discounts for early buyers. Triple 
wall, wood stave, tapestry tile and economy portable, 
A type and price for every farm. Write for ha 
Independent Silo Co., 503 Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul 
innesota. 
BUY A CONCRETE SILO—OFTEN PAYS FOR 
itself the first year. Silage is best and cheapest 
feed. Write Iowa Concrete Crib & Silo Company, 
Des Moines. 














WHITE MINORCAS 
REDUCED PRICES: WHITE MINORCA CHIC KS 
rom 50 acre farm, $6.75 hundred prepaid. 
Cockerels 75¢ each. Personius Minorca Farm Fait- 
mont, Minnesota. 








TURKEYS 
BLACKHEAD._IN. TURKEYS _PREVENTE ED, 
cured. Pint $1.75. Sample 25c. Williams Turkey 


Tonic, Monticello, Illinois. 


REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER _ 

USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER RON 

all your poultry for iden CiScation | in case of 
theft. attoos on the web a different 
number for each owner. 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and others. 
Price, with com lete instructions and ink for 1¢ 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
orders to Service Bureau artment, 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, lows _ 





of the win, 





TOBACCO 


SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO. ENJOY KEN- 
tucky’s Pride, home manufactured chewing, 30 
big twists, sweet or natural, $1 0 full size sacks 
moking, —. mild or natural, $1 24 full size 
sweet plugs. § Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray 
Tobacco _ Seapaiay, 7 Murray, Kentucky 


CIG CIGARETTE BURLEY, EXTRA MIL D, 10 LBS. 
$1.25. Cigarette roller, papers free. ox cigars 
mild easy burning smoking, 
bulksweetened_ chewing, $1.30. 

Bandana, Kentucky. 


VERY 





Sree with 15 Tbs. 
$1.25; or 12 lbs 
Tobacco Union, B97, 
TOBACC 30 POSTPAID, GUARANTEED. 

, selected, mellow leaf chew- 
1.15; 10, $1.90. Best smoking, 5 





Ibs., 90c;' 10, $1.50) Mark Hamlin, Sharon, 
‘Tennessee 
MILD PIPE TOBACCO, 5 POUNDS, 65¢; 10-$1 


Pipe free. United Farmers, Mayfield, Kentucky. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


MILL - — FREE CABB tag PI AN’ rs 
for ple anting. 24-hour Pos 
200-600; 100-817 1000-81 65. n 
$2; 10,000-$9. ‘Catalog free. Mellinger’s, 
Lima, Qhio. wees = 
GUARANTEED CABBAGE PL ANTS. 5. PR 23 iT 
shipment. Expressed: 1,000-$1; 10,000-$7 
Buckeye Farms, Box 541 Youngstown, Ohio 
SEED CORN —_ 
EARLY 75 DAYS NORTHWE STE ty DEN’; 
shelled, bushel $1.40. ‘Bern se 


test 95 per cent, 
Company, Parkston, South Dakota. 
THESE CL ASSIFIT D 
al 











WHEN, ,ANSWHRING, TPE, GO| 

advertisements, mention that yo 

hacer’ F Farmer and Iowa Homestead—*‘Our Readers 
ar 
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OUR READERS’ MARKET 


The Place to Buy What You Want and Sell What You Have 
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Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


6—Elliot Brown, Rose Hill, Iowa. 


(Sale at Oskaloosa, Iowa.) 
SHORTHORNS 
t. 2—Macon County snertaere Breed- 
oo. “AS8n., Macon, Mo.; J. F. Richards, 
Mgr., Macon, Mo. 
Oct. eC. Boeger Farms, Salisbury, 
og 4—Livingston County Shorthorn 
‘Assn., Chillicothe, Mo. 
t. 10-——Theo. Martin & Son, R. 1, Mt. 
? , Iowa. 
on 12—-Daniel E. Bower, Bridgewater, 


IoWa- poLLED SHORTHORNS 
pec. 12—-Z. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, 


_ HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 10—L. BE. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
¢—Oswald Strand (Annual Sale), 


t. 
Sep Iowa. 


Manly, 





Livestock News 


One of the most important Angus sales 
vear Will be that of Elliot Brown, 


dag ll, Iowa, at Oskaloosa, Iowa, Au- 
gust 6. This is unquestionably one of the 
outstanding herds of the breed, where 
they breed their show cattle and show 
their breeding ¢ attle. Foundation cattle 


of the highest or der and show cattle suit- 
able for state fairs are cataloged. The 
offering features the great bull, Envious 
Marshall 3d. There are ten choice, well 
pred young bulls, the same number of 
attractive open heifers, five bred heifers 
and four cows with calves. The others 
are young cows forward in calf to En- 
vious Marshall 8d. One of the greatest 
cows of the breed is Maid of Brummers, 
which sells. She was junior champion as 
a calf at Perth. She is a daughter of 
Prince Blue Blood of Ballindalloch. She 
is the foundation of our best Miss Bur- 
gess ¢: attle, producing Chicago champions 
and the great bull, Burgess Marshall 34d. 
She sells forward in calf to Envious Mar- 





shall 3d. Barbara of Rose Hill 4th is a 
great senior yearling heifer of show form, 
by Revolution 84th, selling safe in calf. 
Erica June is a junior yearling of like 
merit by Revolution 37th, and bred to 
Envious Marshall 3d. Eva of Rose Hill 
6th is an August heifer, a choice daugh- 
ter of Envious Marshall 3d. She is a 
genuine show prospect. Her dam, Eva 
of Rose Hill 24, was first and champion 
at many leading shows, They are re- 
taining a two-year-old show heifer out 


of the same cow, 


The Hereford sale of J. M. Slagle and 
W. S. Miller, at Maryville, Mo., June 28, 


well attended, but prices were 
on account of the heat and 
the extreme drouth that prevailed at 
that time. The bulls averaged $92.80 
and the females $60. The top bull in the 
sale was listed by Charlie Wimmer, Af- 
ton, Iowa, and was bought by J. M. 
Slagle, Ravenwood, Mo., at $125, and he 
was a real bargain at that figure. Harry 
Mutz, Maryville, Mo., secured the top 
cow in Lot 7, at $79. Buyers were all 
from Missouri and Iowa, Col. Fred Rep- 
pert cried the sale, 


was quite 
conservative 


Ames, Iowa, offers 
some splendid bargains in high class 
rams, also ewes, that will please. Many 
are of show-yard type and the best of 
bloodlines. They have Oxford, Hampshire, 
Southdown, Shropshire and Rambouillet 
breeds. Write at once if interested. 


Iowa State College, 


Six splendid, serviceable Shorthorn 
bulls are offered for sale by Charles F. 
Schrunk & Son, Mapleton, Iowa. It will 
Pay you to go and see these bulls or 
write the above firm. 


Schrunk & Son, Mapleton, 
Iowa, have some very choice young 
Shorthorn bulls for sale, and they are 
Tight in price and quality. It will pay you 
to go see them, 


Charles F, 


Several good young Shorthorn bulls are 
offered for sale by George J. Mohrhauser 
& Sons, Otoe, Iowa, and at prices that 
— move them. Better go see these 
ulls, 


If any of our readers want a good, 
well bred Polled Shorthorn bull, they 
will do well to go and see E. P. Laugh- 
lin, Imogene, Iowa. He is offering seven 
head of richly bred bulls for sale, good 
enough to head herds, and he is pricing 








them right. Kindly mention this paper 
when writing him. These bulls are real 
bargains, 


so you better go quick. 


Elmer C. Lee, Soldier, Iowa, the well 
known Poland China breeder, has 85 head 
of good pigs this year, and he will have 
some splendid boars for his fall trade 
later in the season. 


Some choice Hampshire sows bred to 
that great boar, Strongheart, are adver- 
tised for sale by the Fort Dodge Cream- 
ery Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





HOG WATERER ADAPTED FOR PIGS 


The manufacturers of,.the “Handy” 
hog waterer, which has been on the 
market for thirty-nine years, announce 


they have a new model that has been 
redesigned and improved so that it can 
be used not only for grown hogs but for 
pigs or even poultry. The Novelty Iron 
Works, Sterling, Dl., which makes this 
waterer, points out that the use of the 
device will save water, give the hogs a 
clean supply at all times, and the im- 
proved model has all the working parts 
enclosed, so that the life of the device 
has been lengthened. A postcard ad- 
dressed to the Novelty Iron Works, Dept. 
K, Sterling, IL, will bring details to you. 





Fresh From the Country 
IOWA 


Southern—Wayne County, July 10—Hot 
and dry; we surely need rain. Farmers 
wonder about the second crop of chinch 
bugs. Hay crop is extremely light. If we 
could only find a market for the pesky 
chinch bugs, we would surely shine. Eggs 
10 cents, cream 23 cents. Flour higher 
than a cat’s back.—Pearl D. Souder. 

Central—Calhoun County, July 10— 
Heavy rains so far in July have saved 
the crops, and everything is progressing 


finely. A wind storm did much damage 
to corn, breaking off the stalks, and 
there was some hail also. Yellow corn 
57 cents, white corn 50 cents, oats 36 
cents, eggs 10 to 18 cents, butterfat 25 to 
27 cents, hens 6 to 8 cents. Oats are get- 
ting ripe; some early oats being cut, and 
harvest will be in full swing soon.—H. 
Wm. Schon. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, July 7— 
Since the drouth was broken, early in 


June, 10.25 inches of rain has fallen here, 
Corn has made a wonderful growth. Oats 
are better than expected; many fields will 
be fit to harvest. Pastures are good now, 
and cream checks are increasing. One 
farmer reports almost $50 from cream 
from eight cows during the last month. 
Much of the government contracted land 
has been planted to forage crops.—Mrs. 
A. B. Maynard. 





Renewing Plowshares 


The New Process Plow Welding Com- 
pany, Perry, Iowa, has devised a new 
method for reclaiming plowshares that 
formerly were thrown away. This new 
method has been thoroly tested and is 
now being offered for sale to welding 
shops and blacksmith shops for the first 


time. It will save the farmer about 
two-thirds of the price of new plow- 
shares, and he can continue to apply 


these reclaiming units to the same share. 

Another advantage of this process is 
that the land polish is not destroyed 
after a share has been reclaimed, as it 
would be by the old method of placing 
the share in the fire and polishing. Also, 
there is no warping of the share, allow- 
ing it to fit perfectly after it has been 
reclaimed. The share width and point 
length are restored in most cases, giving 
plowing performance equal to that of a 
new share. 

The principle of the process is that 
new material is added in place of draw- 
ing or sharpening the parent material. 
Tests have shown that reclaimed shares 
will pull as well, stay as sharp and do 
as good a job of plowing thruout as a new 
share, and the cutting edge of a reclaimed 


share will retain its sharpness longer 
than that of a new one. 
The accompanying picture shows a 


share after reclaiming with special high 
carbon cutting point plates and cutting 
edge applied. This share was reclaimed 
from junk, put back into use, and will 
undoubtedly see service for several years, 

The company is also manufacturing 
high carbon steel units for reclaiming 
worn cultivator shovel points, which is 





a saving, and it also makes units to re- 
claim worn corn planter runners, 
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Ose; 2 has the proper amount of 
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towing completed share after be ing reclaimed. 
neck 
cutting edge. These units are made of high carbon steel of 90 to 100 points. 


No, 1 unit is for the top side of the 


for the share; 3 forms the complete 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 








Angus Cattle Supreme 








On account of a shortage 


number of cattle, 


in the selection of breeding 
of the breed. The entire offering fez at 
ENVIOUS MARSHALL 3rd, grand 
shows of 1932. 

Earl Marshall 
SHALL B 2nd, 
Erica Coynachie 34th, 
a September ealf by 


season 


breeding and include 
a great October calf by 
a rare 
Burgess Marsha 


wonderful open heifers by 
form carrying his service. 


BURGESS, BARBARA, McHENRY 


catalog. Address 


ELLIOTT BROWN, 


Auctioneer, Fred Reppert 





At Public Auction in the Fair Grounds 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA, 
Monday, August 6th 


10 EXCELLENT YOUNG BULLS 
42 LOTS----32 most DESIRABLE FEMALES 


of sufficient feed 
we have drawn deep into the show 
offer a wonderful draft of Royal-bred cattle. It 


champion 
The 10 young bulls are most all ready 


prospect. 


is the dam of ENVIOUS MA'RSHALL 3rd. 
ENVIOUS MARSHALL 

Four excellent 
foot and other desirable young cows forward in calf. 


CHANTRESS—the best blood lines to be sold this year. 


Sale Pavilion 


to properly carry our present 


and breeding herd and 
f is the opportunity of the 
cattle from one of the foremost herds 


and breeding bull 
International and leading 
for service and all of 
herd bull material ENVIOUS MAR- 
PNVIOUS MARSHALL 3rd. Dam Imp. 
Another is ENVIOUS MARSHALL, 
ll 3rd, dam Eulogy of Leamoor. She 
Others of like breeding sell. Ten 
3rd and five of show yard 
matrons with big fine calves at 


ures the great show 
at 


The families are MISS 
BLACKCAP, ELBA, EISA and EN- 
Come! Ask for 


ROSE HILL, IOWA 


J. E. Halsey, Fieldman 











‘LLow. 


“Great cream saver.” 
extra butterfat saved.’ 
everywhere 





free information on the most impro 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 





ew SEPARATOR 


“Easier to turn.” 
“Easy to clean as & 
are boosters for the NEW improved GALL 
BEARING CREAM SEPARATOR. Ten exclusive features. 
750 and one 


skimmer. Four sizes—375, 300, 
skimming capacity. Lowest ‘bargain prices. EA 
month up, NO INTEREST 


Separating pays if nod rn a Galloway, 
rite today for Galloway's amazing trade-in allowance and full 


history. Also ask for 1934 bargains on other farm equipment. 
Box 227 












“Pays fon itself a 
shine dish.”’ 
LOWAY BALL 
Closest 
pee per hour 
RMS. $3 per 


ved separator in Galloway's 


WATERLOO, IOWA 















fountain 





drink it dry 


us. 


PR Nove 








IMPROVED 


“HANDY” Automatic Hog Waterer 


The “HANDY,” sold and guaranteed by 
past thirty-nine years, 


water, yet capacity is not lessened and no hog can 
is simple and durable, all working parts enclosed. Costs 


no more than inferior makes. 
Shipping weight, 11 lbs. 








us for 
now redesigned to furnish 
for hogs of all ages. Smallest pig can reach 









Also adaptable for poultry. Construction 






See your dealer, or write 
each. 


Manufactured by 
Iron Works, Dept. K, Sterling, Ill. 












This improved PAPEC fills silos also cuts 
and stores hay or straw without change or 
attachment. Shreds fodder. Big steel table 
and extra feed roll with moving fingers end 








hand feedi Big capacity; easy 

non-clog — like standard PAPECS (still 
made in 4 sizes.) New device sucks fine 
stuff into blower. Costs no more than or. 
dinary cutter. Send postal or name on the 
margin of this ad for catalog. 


PAPEC 


MACHINE COMPANY 
487 East Main St. 
Shortsville, N.Y. 
Ensilage Cutters 
Feed Grinders 
Hay Choppers 





HOLSTEINS 
Serviceable Holstein Bulls 

















Mostly sired by a_ 1,180 Ib. double grandson of 
Fritomate Pietertje Ormsby, nine daughters over 
000 Ibs. butter. Heavy producing Ormsby dams. 

Price reasonable. sAceredited. Visit farm or w 
Ek. FERGUSON LAURENS, IOWA 
SHORTHORNS 
Oe 
CHOICE POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS 


I am offering for sale 7 head of very choice Polle: 
Shorthorn bulls, of the Missie, Augusta, Di orc ay 
Duchess of Gloster tribes, all fit to head herds, ready 
for use. No_ better breeding and priced to sell 


Write. * PAUGHI or come, 
E. AUGI {LIN _____—sIMOGENE, IOWA 


POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS 


We offer ten choice red, white and roan bulls. 6 

> 

to 12 months old. Scotch breeding and every one 
directly related to International prize winners, Also 


SB'HUDSON & SON KNOXVILLE, 1 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Milking Shorthorn Bulls ~~~ 


Spendia bulls from six to twelve months old sired 
by Alasa Leila’s Chief, whose dam's record is 12.824 
Milk, 624 — Butter Fat. Write or come 


and see our he 
ANDREW BARNES. LEIGHTON. IOWA 


IOWA 














HAMPSHIRES _ 





WORM PIGS NOW 


Don’t feed worms. Use your high priced 
feed in putting on gains. Honest Dollar 
Brand Hog Worming Oil gets all common 
worms with little trouble or expense. Dose: 
one-half ounce to 50 pound pig. Order 
from your Honest Dollar Brand feed dealer 
or send $3 per quart, postage paid. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory. Worming syringe $1.25. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Mfr., Honest Dollar Products 
1101 Walnut St. Des Moines, Ia. 


$2.00 For a Good Cow 


For 25 years Sperry’s Lump Jaw a By 
made ‘oe cows from lumpy animals. 
at drug stores. 


Mfd. by J. Sperry Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 






































It is easy to make money 
“with cattle on a corn-belt farm 
when you raise the right kind 
Shorthorns are adapted to the 
corn belt—they convert your 
roughage and grain into prime 
beef at lowest cost There is a 
good demand for Shorthorns in 
your community. Low recording fees. 
Free information. Send card today 
about Shorthorns. American Short- 
horn Ass’n, 13 Dexter 
Park Ave., Dept. W, Chicago. Ill, 






















When writing to advertisers, will you 








HAMPSHIRE BRED GILTS 
Choice, richly bred gilts from tested producers 
mated for early fall litters by outstanding sires in- 
cluding several bred to STRONGHEART, a leading 
contender for topmost honors at 1934 shows Im 
muned and guaranteed to please. 
FT. DODGE CREAMERY CO Ft. Dodge, 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 
BRED GILTS 


Boars and fall pigs, either sex. 
grown—good litters—double 
Prompt shipment. 


J.J. NEWLIN 
~ FOR SALE 


High class Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
down, and Shropshire rams, in show 
form, Oxford, Hampshire, Southdown 
and Rambouillet ewes. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Animal Husbandry Dept. Ames, Iowa 


HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oabéale 
arceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceu 
heads our stud. Our Belgians are noted for their 

quality, size and substance, Visitors welcome. 


Iowa 











Well 
treated. 


_Grimes, _ Iowa 

















please mention this paper? 





0. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 





| ere that Science really Anows 
about making cigarettes zs used tH 
making CHESTERFIELDS 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





N O PRODUCT YOU CAN BUY is made under 
more sanitary conditions than you will 
find in the modern Chesterfield factories. 


Everything used in making Chesterfield Ciga- 
rettes is scientifically tested for cleanliness and 
purity—and so ingenious is the machinery that 
the cigarette is hardly ever touched by hand. 


EVEN THE AIR IN THE 
CHESTERFIELD FACTORIES IS 
CHANGED EVERY 4% MINUTES 


Every time you start to smoke a Chesterfield, 
remember this statement by a well-known 
physician: 

**l have been something of a student of Cigarettes 

and it is my belief that they offer the mildest 


and purest form in which tobacco is used.’ 





the cigarette that's MILDER 
the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


© 1934, Lsccsrr & Myzas Tosacco Co. 





